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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


‘Poor managerial economics’ 


DuBAI, UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
DEAR SIR: 


The Department should be 
embarrassed to acknowledge the 
working conditions that earned Ms. 
VanDerLyke (NEWSLETTER, 
March) the ‘‘Secretary of the 
Year’’ award—i.e. she ‘‘routinely 
worked for 12 to 15 hours every 
day, including Saturdays and Sun- 
days for weeks at a time.’’ Such 
long hours greatly increase the 
chance of error and illness. Fur- 
thermore, so much overtime com- 
pensation is poor managerial eco- 
nomics. Surely an additional sec- 
retary should have been utilized 
when the workload so ‘‘massively 
increased.’” Or, were the work re- 
quirements so outrageous that no 
one else would take the job? 


Eric R. WEAVER 
Officer-in-charge 


‘A capable man’ 
EMBASSY BONN 


DEAR SIR: 


The editorial regarding the re- 
tirement of Ambassador Hermann 
Eilts, in the May 15 edition of the 
International Herald Tribune, 

brought back 
memories and 
deep regret 
that such a 
capable man 
is leaving the 
Foreign 
Service. 
While my as- 
sociation with 
Ambassador 

Amb. Eilts Eilts was not 
a close one, I met him a number of 
times while serving as regional 
communications officer in Beirut 
and Karachi, 1974-78. My task 
was to plan, establish and maintain 


reliable communications systems in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Ambassador 
Eilts proved to be a tough, de- 
manding man. He drove his com- 
municators to near exhaustion, yet 
he gained their respect and affec- 
tion as they knew that, if they 
worked 14 hours a day, which they 
did frequently, he was there 18 
hours a day all the time. 
Ambassador Eilts rightfully 
wanted a rapid, dependable record 
communications system with 
Washington and Foreign Service 
posts. While not a communications 
expert, he quickly determined after 
asking a few questions whether or 
not proposed additional systems, 
no matter how glamorous, would 
serve a really useful purpose and, 
if not, he would turn them down. It 
is unfortunate that Ambassador 
Eilts eventually lost the battle 
against bureaucracy. Nevertheless, 
he has earned the respect of the 
communicators who served under 
him. 
ROBERT P. RICHARDSON 
Regional communications officer 


Who’s the wife | saw you with? 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

With women these days going 
in for an ever-increasing variety of 
careers, it stands to reason that 
there must be some intelligent, at- 
tractive, competent ones who 
would like to be Foreign Service 
wives. I suggest that the Foreign 
Service undertake a concerted ef- 
fort to recruit them. 

The State Department surely 
possesses the bureaucratic ability 
to create a Foreign Service wives 
corps, complete with salary scale, 
job descriptions, protocol order. 
The wives so recruited would be 
assigned, after initial training, to 
various posts, where they would 


form the resident Wives’ Pool. 
FSOs would be paired by the post 
personnel officer with the appro- 
priate wife—a relatively mechani- 
cal task in a small post, where the 
pool would have only one wife at 
each needed rank—but one pro- 
viding more challenge at a larger 
post, where a number of resident 
FSW-3s, for example, might 
necessitate some interesting per- 
sonnel choices. 

Various allowances, differ- 
entials, etc., could help to induce 
the youngest and most beautiful to 
out-of-the-way spots, where it is 
quite essential to maintain a good 
Wives’ Pool if any FSOs are to go 
there at all. Paris and Rome, with 
their wider variety of diversions, 
might pay less, but offer their at- 
tractions to wives with greater lin- 
guistic, cultural and managerial 
skills. 

Although certain minor dif- 
ficulties would need to be worked 
out,* one overriding benefit would 
be that every retired or separated 
FSW would automatically possess 
an immediately comprehensible re- 
sume of Government service per- 
formed, to be of use in re-entry 
into the U.S. work force. 

There is no need for the FSW 
corps to remain sexist; affirmative 
action, indeed, would require open 
recruitment. The complications 
arising from a sexually integrated 
Wives’ Pool would, naturally, be 
dealt with by the personnel officer 
at post. 

It is self-evident that FSOs 
must be single if they are to be as- 
signed overseas. 

Yours 
respectfully, 
SUSAN L. QUAINTON 


*E.g., children produced as part of Gov- 
ernment service at post; children produced 
in some other manner or place; emotional 
inhibitions or their reverse, etc. @ 
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Congress says it is concerned about tight budget at State 
Both houses pass authorizing bills; conference required 


HE DEPARTMENT’s ‘‘lack of 

personnel and financial resources 
to do the job it is mandated to do’’ 
gave rise to concerns in both the 
House and Senate as Congress acted 
on State’s annual authorizing legisla- 
tion. The Senate passed a bill on May 
15 which is to be reconciled, in a 
conference committee of the two 
bodies, with a separate measure ap- 
proved by the House on April 24. 

‘‘There is... a limit to im- 
provements which can be obtained 
solely through more skillful manage- 
ment and use of new technology,”’ 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs said in its report on the legisla- 
tion (H.R. 3363). “‘The committee is 
convinced that resources available to 
the Department are at or close to the 
minimal level which will permit the 
Department of State to carry out its 
central responsibilities in the formu- 
lation and implementation of foreign 
policy... 7 


The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations said in its own re- 
port: ‘‘The 17,061 positions directly 
funded by this request show a signifi- 
cant change from the Department’s 
fiscal year 1979 authorization request. 
The Department has . . . reduced its 
employment by 332 positions in fiscal 
year 1979. . .This reduction brings 
the Department to a net decrease in 
positions of about 10% since 1967, 
despite many new and expanding re- 
quirements, particularly in consular 
activities. . . 


‘‘The Committee has become 
seriously concerned about the ability 
of the Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice to continue to meet their critical 
substantive reporting and analytical 
responsibilities in the future. In the 
last 10 years, the Department and 
Foreign Service have had to meet in- 
creased and often new demands with 
diminishing personnel resources. 
Examples of increased demands in 
traditional areas include the consular 
function (the visa demand has in- 
creased over the past decade at an an- 
nual rate of between 11% and 13%), 
administrative services to other agen- 


cies operating abroad, and increased 
security problems. 


‘*Examples of new requirements 
(some statutory in origin) include the 
establishment of relations with 39 
new countries, programs for declas- 
sification, ethics, freedom of infor- 
mation, human rights, narcotics and 
science and technology. At the same 
time, the personnel resources avail- 
able to the Department and the 
Foreign Service have substantially 
declined over the last 10 years. This 
Situation of increasing demand in 
certain areas and a declining person- 
nel base has forced cumulatively more 
drastic reprograming of resources, the 
impact of which is only now becom- 
ing apparent. 

‘‘What has happened is that the 
Department has had no choice other 
than to transfer personnel resources 
from the key functions of substantive 
reporting and analysis to support 
these other requirements. For exam- 
ple, over the past 10 years the number 
of political officer positions has de- 
clined 18% and the number of 
economic/commercial positions has 
remained constant, while the number 
of consular positions has increased by 
35%, the number of administrative 
positions has increased 30% (mostly 
because of a transfer of positions 
from the reimbursed to direct 
categories) and the number of 
specialist/professional positions (sci- 
entists, lawyers, etc.) has risen by 
13%. The reductions in the political 





speciality are especially deep and 
have had the additional unfortuate 
effect of limiting the training and de- 
velopment opportunities of junior 
political officers.”’ 


The Senate bill contains a sec- 
tion, proposed by John H. Glenn Jr. 
(D.-O.), that calls on the Secretary to 
make a study of personnel needs ‘‘in 
light of the reporting and analysis re- 
quirements of the Department. . . as 
well as, its statutorily required com- 
mercial and consular func- 
tions. . . and its responsibilities to 
support outside the United States its 
own operations and the operations of 
other departments and agencies of the 
United States.’’ The report would be 
submitted to Congress by next 
January 1. 


The House committee, in 
another section of its report, said it 
was concerned also with ‘‘the reduc- 
tion which has been made in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research which threatens to diminish 
the Department’s capacity to collect 
and analyze information and make use 
of external research. . . It is vital that 
the Department have an institutional 
means o¢ insuring that it has access to 
the best possible research being con- 
ducted outside the Government. In the 
absence of such access, the Depart- 
ment is in danger of becoming insu- 
lar, without the ability to evaluate and 
utilize fresh ideas which originate 
outside the Government.’’ The 
bureau’s fiscal year 1980 budget 
makes cuts of 15 positions, 11 of 
them in the Office of External Re- 
search. Twenty-five positions were 
cut in fiscal 1978 and 1979. Overall, 
the bureau will have lost 10% of its 
personnel since fiscal 1977. 


On still another front, the 
House committee took a critical view 
of the long hours being worked by 
Department security agents, asserting 
that ‘‘decreases in funding and per- 
sonnel levels which inhibit the De- 
partment’s ability to carry out its le- 
gally mandated functions are ulti- 
mately detrimental. . .’’ The report 
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continued: ‘‘This (the overtime) re- 
sults from greatly increased demands 
being placed on the Office of Security 
due to the recent rise in terrorist ac- 
tivities as well as an increased flow of 
visiting dignitaries. The number of 
protection assignments has risen from 
150 in 1976 to 235 in 1978, with no 
increase in security agents. This has 
resulted in a 12- to 14-hour workday, 
often extending 30 to 60 days in a 
row.’’ The agents ‘‘must work over- 
time,’’ the document said, ‘‘to make 
up for the inadequate number of 
agents.”’ 


In both legislative chambers the 
tight budget was seen as a backdrop, 
too, for the Department’s proposal to 
close 13 consular posts. The Senate 
reaction was to forbid, in its version 
of the authorizing bill, the closing of 
10 of the posts—those at Salzburg, 
Austria; Bremen, Germany; Nice, 
France; Turin, Italy; Geotborg, Swe- 
den; Adana, Turkey; Tangier, 
Morocco; Mandalay, Burma; Bris- 
bane, Australia; and Surabaya, In- 
donesia. The House, earlier, had 
declared it to be ‘‘the sense of Con- 
gress’’ that the six European posts 
stay open. There was no attempt in 
either chamber to halt closing of the 
three remaining posts—those at Zan- 
zibar, Tanzania; Port Said, Egypt; 
and Belem, Brazil. 

The House committee observed 
that the Department anticipated, from 
closing the 13 posts, ‘‘savings of 
$2,831,600 in salary and operating 
costs and a reduction of 113 posi- 
tions, including 25 Americans and 88 
Foreign Service national employees.’’ 
Nonetheless, the report continued, 
**the committee is concerned that the 
foreign policy disadvantages of these 
cuts may outweigh the immediate 
budgetary advantages.”’ 


The Senate, to help offset the 
cost of continuing the posts, au- 
thorized waiving ‘‘nonimmigrant 
business and tourist visa requirements 
for persons coming from countries 
where visa fraud is very low.’’ This 
would save $1.5 million and 65 con- 
sular positions, the Senate report said, 


adding: ‘‘Already, more than 95% of 
the legal entries into the United States 
are accomplishied without visas, 
primarily from Canada and Mexico. 
Thus, this section, which would apply 
largely to Western Europe, would 
only cause non-visa entries to in- 
crease by about 1.4%. . . The com- 
bined effect (of taking the visa action 
and holding open the six European 
posts) would be to increase the cost of 
the general operations of the State 
Department by approximately 
$600,000. The committee believes 
that this amount can be easily ab- 
sorbed by a department with an over- 
all fiscal year 1980 budget of 
$1,610,052,000.”’ 

In the House debate, Rep. John 
Buchanan (R.-Ala.) said: ‘‘The State 
Department is not only the smallest 
department, but it is one of two that 
has actually shrunk in its personnel 
since 1967. It is 8.4% smaller than it 
was in 1967. The only other depart- 
ment that has shrunk in size is the 
Department of Defense and that is be- 
cause there was a war on in 1967.”’ 


House says language 
skill at State isn’t 
‘what it should be’ 


The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs believes that ‘‘the 
language proficiency of Foreign 
Service officers is not what it should 
be.’’ This is asserted in the commit- 
tee’s report on the foreign relations 
authorization bill which the House 
acted on recently. The report says: 
‘Foreign Service officers should have 
a working knowledge of the major 
language or dialect of countries in 
which they serve. . . While recog- 
nizing the difficulties of training offi- 
cers who change posts every two to 
three years to be proficient in diverse 
languages, the committee also recog- 
nizes the dangers inherent in a 
Foreign Service ill-equipped to com- 
municate in foreign societies. 

‘*The committee looks with favor 
upon the efforts of the Department of 
State over the past two years to im- 
prove the overall training of its per- 
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sonnel. This has included improved 
language training for families, as well 
as officers. In particular, the com- 
mittee notes that the Department does 
review periodically those language 
competencies which are required or 
desirable for officers to be effective in 
their work. The present rate of overall 
compliance with respect to lan- 
guage-designated positions is 70%, 
and the rate of compliance for officers 
in political sections is 75%. The 
committee expects the Department to 
continue to improve this training and 
expects to be kept informed of prog- 
ress and problems in this area.”’ 

In the floor debate on the meas- 
ure, the House adopted an amendment 
by Leon Panetta (D.-Calif.) which 
says: “‘It is the sense of the Congress 
that the interests of the United States 
are best served if officers and em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government as- 
signed to duties with respect to a 
foreign country have appropriate 
knowledge of the language and cul- 
ture common to such country. . . The 
Secretary (of State) shall evaluate the 
effectiveness of current programs and 
personnel practices designed to meet 
these foreign language needs and 
shall establish standards for desig- 
nating foreign language required po- 
sitions for U.S. personnel. The Sec- 
retary shall report to the Congress on 
these findings and standards within 
six months. . . The report shall in- 
clude such recommendations as the 
Secretary deems appropriate for cor- 
recting deficiencies within the various 
departments and agencies of the U.S. 
Government.’’ 


Section on foreign 
national pay claims 


A section headed ‘‘Improve- 
ments in Foreign National Pay Plans’’ 
was included in the foreign relations 
authorizing act adopted by the Senate 
May 15. The intent of the section was 
explained in the report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which 
said: *‘Federal agencies overseas 
employ approximately 178,000 
foreign citizens at a cost of about 
$1.5 billion annually. Current law 
provides that compensation for 
foreign national employees will be 
based on locally prevailing wage rates 
that are consistent with the public 
interest. In adopting foreign national 
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labor provisions, Congress expected 
U.S. agencies in a particular locale to 
establish uniform wage rates and 
employment practices. 

‘*A recent General Accounting 
Office report issued April 5, 1979, 
entitled, “State Department Should 
Improve Foreign National Pay Set- 
ting,’ indicated that ‘State Depart- 
ment posts overseas are paying more 
than they should to their foreign na- 
tional employees. When setting pay 
and benefits, the posts need to pay 
more attention to rates paid by the 
Department of Defense for similar 
jobs and more closely follow State 
Department instructions. Posts should 
also stop enrolling employees in the 
U.S. civil service retirement system 
and instead adopt local retirement and 
severance practices.’ 

‘This section, proposed by Sen- 
ator [Richard] Stone [D.-Fla.], would 
permit the Secretary of State to re- 
quire agencies wishing to use author- 
ity of the Foreign Service Act to do so 
in a uniform way. For the most part, 
authority of chiefs of mission under 
existing law is adequate to achieve 
desired uniformity. However, a chiet 
of mission cannot, for example, com- 
pel an agency to change its position 
classification standards for foreign 
national employees. This amendment 
would provide this type of authority 
to the Secretary of State. 

‘It is the Committee’s intent in 
adopting this section to require the 
Department of State to implement to 
the maximum extent possible the rec- 
ommendations of the April 5, 1979, 
GAO report to: 

‘*(1) Improve coordination of 
foreign national pay systems and 
wage schedules with the Department 
of Defense and other overseas agen- 
cies to the extent that— 

(a) Joint wage surveys and 
uniform pay schedules are adopted in 
countries where both agencies directly 
employ foreign nationals, and 

(b) Defense wage rates are in- 
cluded in State Department wage sur- 
veys where Defense operates under 
indirect-hire arrangements. 

**(2) Monitor overseas wage set- 
ting more closely to insure that 
missions— 

(a) Operate under salary 
schedules that reflect private sector 
average pay or average pay ranges, 

(b) Include the cost of sever- 


ance in pay adjustments, and 
(c) Survey private sector jobs 
that represent the mission’s work 
force as closely as possible. 
**(3) Replace civil service re- 
tirement with prevailing local plans.’ 
The House also addressed this 
subject in its own authorization bill. 
The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs said: *‘The committee concurs 
in these [GAO] recommendations and 
urges the Department to work toward 
more uniformity in foreign national 
wage setting. The committee also 
notes that the Department had been 
working prior to the advent of the 
GAO report to replace Civil Service 
retirement for foreign nationals 
working for the U.S. Government 
with prevailing local plans and was 
provided authority in the fiscal year 
1979 State Department Authorization 
Act to facilitate this process.”’ 


Backdated promotion: 
64 junior officers 


The promotion last March ot 64 
junior Foreign Service officers would 
be made retroactive to December if 
the House accepts Section 108 of the 
Senate foreign relations authorizing 
bill. The rationale for the provision is 
set forth in the report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which 
said: 

**Because of an unusually long 
delay in approving a recent promotion 
list of junior Foreign Service officers, 
these officers have fallen behind col- 
leagues initially appointed to the 
Service after the junior officers in 
question. To remedy this inequity, 
this section, proposed by Senator 
[Claiborne] Pell [D.-R.I.], makes the 
promotions of the 64 Foreign Service 
officers of Classes 7 and 8 on the 
promotion list confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on March 21, 1979, retroactively 
effective to December 17, 1978. 

‘‘This anomaly arose as an un- 
intended byproduct of the changover 
to the Career Candidate Program in- 
augurated in January 1978 pursuant to 
a 1977 amendment of the Foreign 
Service Act. Under this new program, 
all candidates for appointment as 
Foreign Service officers are appointed 
initially as Foreign Service Reserve 
officers, and remain Reserve officers 
in a probationary status for up to four 
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years before being commissioned as 
Foreign Service officers. As Foreign 
Service Reserve officers, their pro- 
motions during candidate status can 
be effected by administrative action 
of the Secretary of State, and do not 
have to await nomination by the 
President and confirmation by the 
Senate, as is the case with junior 
Foreign Service officers appointed 
under the former system. 

‘*The unusual delay in approval 
of the recent junior officer promotion 
list has resulted in the promotion of 
some members of the first class of 
career candidates ahead of the pre- 
vious class of junior Foreign Service 
officers. The delay resulted from a 
combination of factors including ad- 
journment of the 95th Congress last 
October and processing delays within 
the executive branch. 

‘*The 64 junior Foreign Service 
officers together with nine Foreign 
Service Reserve officers in an affirm- 
ative action program were recom- 
mended for promotion by a selection 
board last September. Following 
necessary clearances and processing, 
the promotions of the Foreign Service 
Reserve officers were made effective 


December 17, 1978, and the promo- 
tions of the Foreign Service officers, 
following nomination by the President 
and confirmation by the Senate, were 
made effective March 22, 1979. 
Equity suggests, therefore, that the 
promotions of the 64 junior Foreign 
Service officers be made retroactively 
effective from March 22, 1979, to 
December 17, 1978.” 


Science, technology 
career opportunities 


The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee expressed “‘its continuing 
concern over the apparent lack of 
career opportunities within the 
Foreign Service for individuals skilled 
in the application of science and tech- 
nology to the resolution of interna- 
tional political problems.’’ The con- 
cern was noted in the committee’s 
report on the foreign relations au- 
thorizing bill—in a section authoriz- 
ing $2.8 million for a bilateral science 
and technology agreement with Yugo- 
slavia. ‘‘The committee looks for- 
ward,” the report said, ‘‘to receiving 
continued reports from the Secretary 
of State further refining proposals for 
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the training of Foreign Service offi- 
cers to insure that the Department of 
State is informed and consulted be- 
fore any agency undertakes any major 
action primarily involving science and 
technology and any foreign govern- 
ment or international organization.”’ 


Undergrads: 2 trips home 


College undergraduates in 
Foreign Service tamilies would be 
allowed two trips home a year, rather 
than one, if the House concurs with a 
section of the foreign relations au- 
thorizing bill approved in the Senate. 
The Senate provision was inserted on 
a motion by Charles McC. Mathias Jr. 
(R.-Md.), who referred to testimony 
by Secretary Vance before a Senate 
committee on April 26. Mr Vance 
told the committee that the Depart- 
ment ‘‘does recognize that only one 
round trip per year for college-age 
children is a hardship.”’ @ 


WARSAW-—Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
(D.-Me.), left, and Ambassador William 
E. Schaufele Jr. call on Archbishop 
Franciszek Macharski of Krakow during 
the Senator’s visit to Poland. They dis- 
cussed church-state relations and the 
visit of Pope John Paul II. 





FOREIGN SERVICE DAY 


14th annual event draws more than 800 to Department 


Beam, Hart win awards; Ambassador Dubs is eulogized 


ORE THAN 860 retired 

Foreign Service employees and 
their spouses—a new record— 
registered for the 14th annual Foreign 
Service Day in the Department on 
May 3. Highlights of the ‘‘home- 
coming’’ and reunion included awards 
to two retired ambassadors for distin- 
guished achievements and the un- 
veiling of a memorial plaque honoring 
the late Ambassador Adolph (Spike) 
Dubs, who was murdered in Af- 
ghanistan on February 14. 

Sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment, American Foreign Service 
Association (AFSA), and Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR), the reunion was climaxed 
by an evening reception hosted by 
Secretary and Mrs. Vance in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room on the 
eighth floor. Cited at the noon session 
in the Loy Henderson International 
Conference Room were: 

@ Ambassador Jacob D. Beam, 
who received the Foreign Service 
Cup, presented by Ambassador (Ret.) 
C. Burke Elbrick, president of 
DACOR, on behalf of DACOR, 
AFSA and the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association. Mr. 
Beam was cited for his ‘‘outstanding 
contribution to the conduct of the 
foreign relations of the United States 
over a span of 40 years.’’ He served 
as ambassador to Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Soviet Union. 

@ Ambassador Parker T. Hart, 
who received the Director General’s 
Cup from director general Harry G. 
Barnes Jr. for his ‘‘exceptional ac- 
complishment, professionalism, and 
distinguished service during an out- 
standing Foreign Service career.’’ 
Mr. Hart was minister to Yemen; am- 
bassador to Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
Turkey; assistant secretary of state; 
and director of the Foreign Service 
Institute. Recognition was given, too, 
for his ‘‘continuing contributions of 
great value’’ in the field of foreign 
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affairs since retirement—as president 
of the Middle East Institute and as a 
member of ‘‘renowned international 
organizations and institutions.”’ 


Secretary Vance, eulogizing 
Ambassador Dubs at the dedication 
ceremony in the Diplomatic Lobby, 
declared that ‘‘no expressions of 
praise can adequately define Spike’s 
contribution, and his sacrifice goes 
beyond words.’’ Mr. Vance added: 
‘*We all know Spike died a hero. In 
this violent century of ours, a diplo- 


Secretary Vance at unveiling of memo- 
rial plaque. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


mat all too often works for peace in 
close proximity with the danger of 
death and bloodshed. An ambassador 
is asked to accept this risk, even as 
we do all in our power to protect him, 
because there are great causes which 
demand that we place country and 
humanity before self. It is a terrible 
thing that so many of our fine career 
officers are on this plaque. But the 


high goals of the career can bring 
with them high risks. Those who ac- 
cept the risks for the sake of the goals 
do so because they believe peace is 
worth the sacrifices that might be re- 
quired to obtain it. All of us—indeed 
all Americans—are in Spike’s debt. 
We are honored to honor him today.’’ 
President Carter, in a message to 
those attending Foreign Service Day, 
lauded the slain envoy as ‘‘one of our 
country’s finest representatives.”’ 
Speaking for AFSA, president 
Lars H. Hydle noted that scores of 





Foreign Service personnel have died 
in service to their country during the 
past two centuries. “‘They continue to 
walk in harm’s way,’ he said, re- 
calling names listed on the two 
memorial plaques in the Diplomatic 
Lobby. The plaques, sponsored by 
AFSA, honor Service personnel who 
have died under ‘‘heroic or other in- 
spirational circumstances.’’ The 
speaker called for more measures to 
combat terrorism, and for the ‘‘best 
ways to protect our colleagues while 


they protect the interests of the United 
States.”’ 


‘‘This year may well be one of 
the most important in the history of 
the Foreign Service,’’ director general 
Barnes said in his welcoming remarks 
at the morning session. He reviewed 
the Supreme Court’s decision to up- 
hold mandatory retirement at age 60 
for Foreign Service personnel. Mr. 
Barnes also discussed the proposed 
restructuring of the Foreign Service 


personnel system, and defined other 
issues facing the Service. 


Speaking on behalf of DACOR, 
Ambassador Elbrick expressed the or- 
ganization’s thanks to the Department 
for its ‘‘continuing generosity’’ in 
making the homecoming possible. 
**All attendance records have been 
shattered today,’’ he said, noting that 
the audience included Ambassador 
(Ret.) Loy Henderson, ‘‘Mr. Foreign 
Service,’’ who was warmly applauded 
by his colleagues. Mr. Elbrick cailed 
for special training and assignments 
for Foreign Service personnel; for 
promotion on the basis of merit; and 
for maximum use of career officers. 


Assistant Secretary Richard 
Holbrooke, head of the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, pre- 
sented an off-the-record assessment of 
issues in the Far Eastern area and 
fielded many questions from the audi- 
ence. Another speaker was Am- 
bassador-at-large Alfred L. Atherton 
Jr., who played a significant 
role in negotiations leading to the 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. The 
luncheon speaker was Bradford 
Morse, former Massachusetts con- 
gressman and administrator of the UN 
Development Program, who spoke on 
the Third World. The UN program 
provides assistance to 151 countries 
around the world. Speakers at 
round-table discussions in the after- 
noon, included: 


® U.S.-Mexican relations — 
Luigi Einaudi, director, Office of 
Policy Planning, Public and Congres- 
sional Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs; and David E. Sim- 


Mrs. Mary Ann Dubs, left, and other 
members of the Dubs family at the dedi- 
cation ceremony. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 
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cox, Mexican desk officer, resource 
panelist. 

@ International economic 
policies (oil, energy and multilateral 
trade negotiations)—Robert D. Hor- 
mats, deputy assistant secretary for 
economic and business affairs. 

e U.S.-Soviet relations and 
prospects for SALT I1—Robert L. 
Barry, deputy assistant secretary for 
European affairs, moderator; Kent 
Brown, Multilateral Political Office, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs, re- 
source panelist. 

@ Foreign Service restructuring 
proposals —Director general Barnes. 

@ Policies in southern Af- 
rica—William C. Harrop, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for African affairs, 
moderator; George E. Moose and 
Lewis R. Mcfarlane, deputy directors 
for South African affairs, resource 
panelists. 

© Human rights policies —Mark 
L. Schneider, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for human rights. 


Bradford Morse addresses luncheon. 
(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


From left, award winners Jacob D. 
Beam and Parker T. Hart, director gen- 
eral Harry G. Barnes Jr., and DACOR 
president C. Burke Elbrick. (Photo by 
David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


In addition to the joint sponsor- 
ship with the Department of Foreign 
Service Day, DACOR and AFSA also 
scheduled separate events to mark the 
‘*homecoming.’’ DACOR sponsored 
an evening cocktail-buffet and recep- 
tion for the returning ‘‘alumni’’ at the 
organization’s headquarters, 1718 H 
Street, on May 2. AFSA sponsored a 
brunch, and a review of the ‘‘state of 
the Foreign Service,’’ at the Foreign 
Service Club on May 4. 

Scores of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel came great distances to attend 
the events. Ambassador (Ret.) 
Frances E. Willis, former acting 
minister to Sweden and former envoy 
to Switzerland, Norway and Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka)—the first woman to hold 
the rank of career ambassador— 
traveled from Redlands, Calif., to 
join her colleagues. ‘*I wasn’t disap- 
pointed,’’ she said. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss 
it for the world!”’ 


—BARNETT B. LESTER @ 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Changes announced 
in Mustang Program 


Changes in the Mustang Pro- 
gram—the Department’s seven- 
year-old effort to recognize and de- 
velop talent from the ranks of its Civil 
Service and Foreign Service Staff 
employees—have been announced by 
the Bureau of Personnel. The princi- 
pal revisions have resulted in a new 
format for the oral examinations, and 
in elimination of the need for a sec- 
ond oral exam to gain tenure and con- 
version to the officer corps. 

The new exam format follows 
innovations made in the examination 
of all other junior officer candidates, 
and now consists of a full day of as- 
sessment procedures. Groups of six 
candidates at a time undergo an in- 
basket test, a written essay exercise, 
an individual interview with a Foreign 
Service officer, an individual oral 
presentation, and a leaderless discus- 
sion and negotiation exercise. While 
rigorous, these assessment compo- 
nents are seen as allowing candidates 
an opportunity to display a much 
broader range of skills, abilities and 
personal qualities than was possible 
under the old, one-hour, question- 
and-answer interview. At the same 
time, Foreign Service assessors ob- 
serving a candidate’s performance are 
expected to obtain a much more com- 
plete profile on which to base an es- 
timate of a candidate’s chances for 
success in the Foreign Service. In this 
way, the bureau believes, the interests 
of both the individual and the De- 
partment can be served by the ex- 
panded evaluation process. 

Successful Mustang candidates 
appointed as FSRs after January 1, 
1979, will not have to take the second 
oral exam. As with career candidates, 
Mustang FSRs will have their per- 
formance during their four-year ap- 
pointment reviewed by the Career 
Commissioning and Tenure Board. 
Like all other new junior officers, 
Mustang FSRs will be assigned to 
different functions, including their 
tentative cone, in order to build a rec- 
ord of the performance and potential 
needed to serve effectively up to 
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FSO-3. They must also meet the lan- 
guage requirement. If the board 
favorably assesses the record of a 
candidate and finds a likelihood of 
good performance through mid- 
career, commissioning as an FSO will 
follow, assuming the language re- 
quirement has been satisfied. As be- 
fore, Mustangers not successful in 
attaining lateral entry will have full 
rights of reversion to their previous 
pay category and skill classification. 


To ensure continuity and rele- 
vance in counseling, the Mustang 
Program coordinator’s function has 
been relocated in the Junior Officer 
Division of the Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments. From the time of inquiry 
about the program through commis- 
sioning as an FSO, a Mustang candi- 
date will be able to find specific ad- 
vice about the opportunities and re- 
quirements of the program as they 
relate to his or her own career ambi- 
tion and experience. During the 
Mustang FSR appointment period, 
counselors will work with candidates 
to achieve the best possible match of 
training and assignment opportunities 
to prepare the Mustang officer for re- 
view by the Commissioning and Ten- 
ure Board. 

The Bureau of Personnel said 
that, as recent descriptions of the 
status of the Mustang Program have 
pointed out, the level of participation 
has been disappointingly low in re- 
cent years. Employees meeting the 
prerequisites who have the ambition 
of furthering their careers in the 
Foreign Service are encouraged by the 
Department to submit their applica- 
tions. Forms and Mustang Program 
fact sheets are available through the 
Junior Officer Division, Room 
2429A, New State. 


Other aspects of the program 
remain unchanged. The prerequisites 
for application, for instance, have not 
been modified. Any FSS (Grades 10 
to 3) or GS (non-officers in Grades 1 
to 12) employee with three years’ ex- 
perience in the Department may sub- 
mit an application for consideration 


for an eventual four-year Mustang 
FSR officer appointment. The appli- 
cation must be supported by an au- 
tobiography, and evidence that the 
employee has engaged in some form 
of self-improvement to prepare for 
officer-level duties. It is reviewed— 
along with the employee’s perform- 
ance file—by a three-member panel 
of deputy examiners of the Board of 
Examiners. That panel must find evi- 
dence of potential to take on officer- 
level responsibilities before the next 
step—the oral examination—is ap- 
proached. 


Inspector general’s 
May-June schedule 


Robert C. Brewster, the Depart- 
ment’s inspector general, has an- 
nounced that second-cycle 1979 in- 
spections were to begin in May and 
June at the following posts and units: 

Federal Republic of Germany 
(team leader: William C. Hamilton); 
Honduras, Belize, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala (team leader: Ambassador 
Christopher Van Hollen); Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay (team leader: 
Ambassador L. Bruce Laingen); Au- 
stria, Switzerland, German Demo- 
cratic Republic and international or- 
ganization missions (team leader: 
Ambassador James B. Engle); Office 


for Information Systems (team leader: 


Jerry G. Bridges); Bureau of Inter- 
national Narcotics Matters (team 
leader: Francis J. McNeil); Office of 
Supply and Transportation (team 
leader: M. Walter Kenney); and Of- 


fice for Combating Terrorism (team 


leader: David R. Thomson). 

Ambassador Edward S. Little is 
leader of the team responsible for 
preparation of inspector’s evaluation 
reports on Foreign Service personnel 
serving in out-of-agency details. 
During the second cycle the Office of 
the Inspector General will also be in- 
volved in several special audits and 
surveys. 


Installment saving beats install- 
ment buying. Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. savings bonds. 
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Atherton is named 
envoy to Egypt 


President Carter has nominated 
Ambassador-at-large Alfred L. 
Atherton Jr. as the new envoy to the 
Arab ee of Egypt. He succeeds 

; Ambassador Her- 
mann F. Eilts, 
who recently re- 
signed the Cairo 
post. A career 
Foreign Service 
officer Mr. 
Atherton served 

,* as assistant sec- 

s retary for Near 

fs Eastern and South 

Mr. Atherton Asian affairs, 

1974-78, and as ambassador-at-large 

for Middle East peace negotiations, 
since April 1978. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, Mr. Atherton served as con- 
sular officer, then political officer, in 
Stuttgart; political officer in Bonn, 
Damascus and Aleppo; and Iraq- 
Jordan desk officer, then officer-in- 
charge for Cyprus, in the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. From 1961 to 1962 he was de- 
tailed to the University of California, 
at Berkeley, for advanced studies in 
economics. After serving as economic 
officer at the consulate general in 
Calcutta, 1962, Mr. Atherton re- 
turned to Washington as deputy di- 
rector of the Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs. In 1966 he was designated 
country director for Iraq, Jordan,, 
Lebanon and Syria, and the following 
year he became country director for 
Israel and Arab-Israeli affairs. By 
1970 Mr. Atherton was deputy assist- 
ant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs. After four years’ 
service aS assistant secretary, Mr. 
Atherton was promoted to ambas- 
sador-at-large. 

Born in Pittsburgh on November 
22, 1921, Mr. Atherton lived most of 
his life, prior to entering the Foreign 
Service, in Springfield, Mass. He re- 
ceived a bachelor’s (1944) and a 
master’s (1947), in history, from 
Harvard. During World War II he 
served as a first lieutenant with the 
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Army, in the European theater. 

The ambassador-designate won 
the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award in 1971, and the National 
Civil Service League’s award in 
1975—the latter for ‘sustained ex- 
cellence in Government service.’’ He 
is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Mr. Atherton is 
married to the former Betty Wylie. 
They have three children. 

The Senate, on May 17, passed a 
resolution commending Mr. Atherton 
for contributing ‘‘significantly to the 
achievement of the Camp David ac- 
cords and the Egypt-Israel treaty of 
peace.”’ 


Ortiz is nominated 
for Guatemala post 


President Carter 
Frank V. Ortiz Jr., a career Foreign 
Service officer, as the new ambas- 
sador to Guatemala. Mr. Ortiz served 

from 1977 until 
recently as envoy 
to Barbados and 
Grenada, special 
representative to 
Dominica and St. 
Lucia, and special 
representative to 
s the Associated 
| States. Before his 
appointment to 

Mr. Ortiz the Caribbean 
countries he was deputy executive 
secretary in the Department, 1975-77. 

Mr. Ortiz began his Government 
career in 1943—as liaison officer in 
the Senate’s reception room. From 
1944 to 1946 he served with the Army 
overseas. Joining the Department in 
1951 as an international relations of- 
ficer, he has held such assignments as 
economic officer in Addis Ababa, 
political officer in Mexico City, 
foreign affairs officer in Washington, 
and special assistant to the U.S. am- 
bassador, again in Mexico City. Mr. 
Ortiz returned to the Department in 
1963 as country desk officer for 
Spain. Three years later he was as- 
signed to the National War College. 
Following his studies there, he be- 
came counselor for poltical affairs in 


has nominated 


Lima. In recent years Mr. Ortiz has 
also served as deputy chief of mis- 
sion, and charge d'affaires for a year, 
at Montevideo, 1970-73; and country 
director for Argentina, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, 1973-75. 

Mr. Ortiz has won many awards 
for both military and civilian service. 
They include the U.S. Air Medal, for 
combat in the Pacific theater in World 
War II; the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor (1952), Superior Honor (1964) 
and Unit Superior Honor (1971) 
awards; the Chamizal Commemora- 
tive Medal, presented by President 
Johnson, and the Government of 
Mexico Commemorative Medal. Mr. 
Ortiz is a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association and 
Sigma Chi fraternity. 

Born in Santa Fe, N.M., on 
March 14, 1926, Mr. Ortiz received a 
bachelor’s from Georgetown in 1950, 
and a master’s from George Wash- 
ington in 1967. He has also attended 
the University of Madrid and the 
American University of Beirut. Mr. 
Ortiz is married to the former Dolores 
Duke. They have three sons and a 
daughter. 


Del Valle returns to State 
to run Hispanic program 


George C. Del Valle has been 
sworn in as manager of the Depart- 
ment’s Hispanic employment pro- 
gram. A staff member of the Office of 

Equal Employ- 
ment Opportu- 
nity, he will lead 
and coordinate the 

® Department’s ef- 
=, forts to recruit 
s Hispanics, and 
will address the 
special concerns 
of Hispanic em- 
ployees pertaining 

Mr. Del Valle to employment 
and career advancement. He will also 
assist in the design and conduct of 
programs to increase awareness of 
Hispanics, and will serve as the De- 
partment’s liaison with Hispanic or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Del Valle most recently 
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served as manager of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Hispanic employ- 
ment program. He began his Govern- 
ment career in 1959 with the Foreign 
Service, and served at the U.S. mis- 
sion to the European Communities, 
Brussels; the embassies in Asuncion 
and Cairo; and the consulate general 
in Monterrey. In 1966 he resigned 
from the Foreign Service and went to 
work for the Office of the Joint Chiets 
of Staff. In 1970 he moved to the 
Civil Service Commission’s Appeals 
Review Board. Mr. Del Valle then 
transferred to the commission’s Of- 
fice of Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity, where he was on the 
original staff of the tederal Hispanic 
employment program. He later be- 
came national equal opportunity offi- 
cer for the Air Force Contract Man- 
agement Division, Albuquerque, 
N.M., where he served 1974-76, be- 
fore going to Agriculture. 

Mr. Del Valle studied at Mar- 
quette University, received his 
bachelor’s from Regis College, Den- 
ver, and did his graduate studies in 
international politics at Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


From SALT to Caribbean 


The Committee for the Caribbean 
has announced that Peter B. Johnson, 
director of the SALT Working Group 
of the Department, will join the 
committee as full-time executive di- 


rector on July 1. He has been granted 
a one-year leave of absence trom the 
Department to serve the committee. 
Mr. Johnson will be assisted by 
Catherine A. Pearson, also of the De- 
partment, who will join as associate 


Blachly’ s 
June quiz: 
Rivers 


By FRED BLACHLY 





Answers on Page 71 





The strategic value of rivers 
has always been apparent to 
statesmen. Rivers make convenient 
boundaries. They provide cheap 
transportation. Their flow can be 
regulated by dams and the im- 
pounded water used for navigation, 
recreation, irrigation, and the pro- 
duction of electric power. Rivers 
are still important elements in de- 
fense and offense. Of all the rivers, 
only a few are 2,500 miles long or 
longer. The Mississippi is not one 


MANAMA, Bahrain—Ambassador 
Robert H. Pelletreau Jr., center, in 
courtyard of Ghudaibya Palace as U.S. 
anthem is played shortly before he pre- 
sents his credentials. Flanking him are 
Yousuf Rahma al Dousiri, left, and 
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director. The committee is a private, 
non-profit corporation, supported by 
U.S. corporations and individuals, 
whose purpose is to promote closer 
relations between the United States 
and the nations of the Caribbean. Mf 


of them. Neither is the Volga, the 
Rhine, nor the Danube. Listed 
below are the lengths (in miles) of 
the longest rivers and the names of 
the bodies of water they flow into. 
Can you give the names of the riv- 
ers? With 10 points for each cor- 
rect answer, a score of 70 would be 
good. 


. 4,145— Mediterranean Sea. 
. 4,000— Atlantic Ocean. 

. 3,460— Gulf of Ob. 

. 3,400—E. China Sea. 

. 2,900— Yellow Sea. 

. 2,718—Atlantic Ocean. 

. 2,700—Tatar Strait. 

. 2,680—Laptev Sea. 

. 2,635—Arctic Ocean. 

. 2,600—S. China Sea. 

. 2,600—Gulf of Guinea. 

. 2,566— Kara Sea. 

. 2,533—Mississippi River. 
. 2,500—Rio de la Plata. 


Ghazi Mohammad al Ghosaibi. Rear 
row, from left: Eric Lindhal, consular 
officer; David N. Kelling, economic/ 
commercial officer; Larry R. Taylor, 
public affairs officer; and Gordan Pow- 
ers, economic/commerical officer. a 


- 
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DICK CLARK 
TOURS ASIAN 
REFUGEE CAMPS 


Ambassador-at-large Dick Clark, 
the Department’s coordinator for ref- 
ugee affairs, recently went on an 18- 
day tour of Indochinese refugee 
camps in Thailand, Malaysia, In- 
donesia, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. He was accompanied by, 
among others, Michael Davis of the 
Executive Secretariat, whose camera 
made this photographic record of the 
tour. Secretary Vance has said Mr. 
Clark will head a new refugee direc- 
torate in the Department consolidating 
African programs in AID; Middle 
East programs handled by the inter- 
national organizations bureau; and the 
Indochinese, eastern Europe and other 
programs in the human rights bureau. 


Mr. Clark arrives at Cherating, on the 
east coast of Malaysia. Behind him is 
Robert H. Miller, the U.S. ambassador 
there. 
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A little ‘‘boat girl’’ at a camp near 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


This is the boat that the ‘‘boat people’’ 
used to get to Pulau Bidong, Malaysia. 
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Emile Van and his three sons in the 
camp at Pulau Bidong, Malaysia. Mr. 
Van is widely known among Foreign 


Service employees who have served in 
South Viet-Nam. 


At a camp near Udorn in Thailand: 
Clayton Ruebensaal, left, U.S. vice con- 
sul, and Tim Carney, U.S. consul. 
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Andrew Loewi of Mr. Clark’s staff at a 
Chinese market in Kuala Lumpur. 
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‘*My name is Rainbow,’’ says this girl, 
in a camp near Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. She is heading for the United 
States, to live with a family in Tennes- 
see. 


Michael Davis, Executive Secretariat, at 
a Chinese market in Kuala Lumpur. 


At Nongkhai, in northeast Thailand, a Andrew Loewi of Mr. Clark’s staff; an 
panel interviews refugees who want to interpreter; refugee officer Jerry 
come to the United States. From left are Daniels and Mr. Clark. 
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REFUGEE CAMPS 


Refugee children at a school in 
Nongkhai, in northeast Thailand. 


In Thailand, Mr. Clark confers with program there, and Jack Friedman, a 
Lionel Rosenblatt, left, a Foreign Serv- refugee officer in the Bureau of East 
ice officer who is director of the refugee Asian and Pacific Affairs. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


A memoir on housemaids in Great Britain in the late ’40s 


‘We had planned to have a maid, yes; but Bessie was slightly different. . .’ 


By ALICE K. KUPPINGER 


The author is the wife of consul 
general Eldred D. Kuppinger (re- 
tired). Their residence is in N. Fort 
Myers, Fla. 


ESSIE CAME UP THE STAIRS 

with our bags and clothes. We 
had planned to have a maid, yes; but 
Bessie was slightly different from 
what I had 
thought she might 
be. Bessie was a 
former aircraft 
factory worker, 
hard as nails and 
twice as cynical; 
but she had a 
heart of gold and 
an abiding affec- 
tion for our two- 
year-old son, 
John. The lodgings we had found in 
London proved to be a four-flight 
walk-up flat in Beaufort Gardens, 
Knightsbridge; it had six rooms and a 
bath, but it WAS up all those stairs. 
This fazed Bessie not the slightest. 
She heaved her bulk up and down, a 
cigarette between her lips and a song 
on her tongue; and she waxed and 
swept with gusto. Her favorite tune 
was ‘‘London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,”” but she had a wide repertoire 
of service tunes learned during the 
war while she was doing her stint in 
the aircraft factory, and these would 
come out at the most surprising times, 
and in the most startling tones, 
amazing our guests and providing a 
constant topic of discussion. 

The basis on which we hired 
Bessie was as a daily worker. She ap- 
peared somewhere between 10 and 12 
o'clock in the morning and stayed as 
late as we needed her in the evening, 
charging 2 pounds 10 per week for 
her services. She didn’t work Sun- 
days, but would come Saturday if 
necessary; on Sunday she took trips 
with her sister and went to the beach, 
which she loved, because Bessie had 


Mrs. Kuppinger 
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come originally from County Clare 
and loved the sea. Her cooking was 
problematical; it ran to fried foods 
and pastries, heavy and soggy but 
flavorful; and her rock cakes became 
a standard breakfast item. There was 
always pudding and jelly in the 
‘‘trig,’’ and when she discovered that 
we owned only American pans for 
cooking, she bought us all sorts of 
English aids out of her own money, 
accepting the payment for them only 
when we assured her that we had al- 
ways wanted these items for our 
kitchen but were unable to obtain 
them in our own country. 

Bessie was with us for eight 
months. The first five were wonder- 
ful. We had no worries, and life was 
smooth. However, when the heat of 
the summer came on—that year Lon- 
don had a ‘‘heat wave’’ which 
reached 70 degrees some days—she 
had misery in her feet. This affected 
her temper, and she began to run the 
household in a high-handed manner 
and shout at us. The climax came at 
our birthday party for John, when 
there were some nannies present with 
the children; Bessie had no ‘‘truck’’ 
with nannies, considering them para- 
sites of the human race, and caused 
considerable difficulty in the service 
of tea; we remonstrated with her 
slightly, and she collapsed in a flood 
of tears, weeping that she wouldn't 
stay where she wasn’t wanted. And 
she left. 
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The Kuppingers in Cambridge, 1947. 


The agencies sent us various re- 
placements. They interviewed us and 
retired, some at the sight of the stairs, 
some at the sight of the child and 
some at the sight of the mistress of 
the house in slacks and a sweater, ob- 
viously doing her own work. One of 
the people in the embassy, a Mrs. 
Bissell, wife of our then military at- 
tache, telephoned to us, saying that 
her cook wished another post and she 
could highly recommend her to us. 
Betty, as the cook was called, was the 
wife of Dan, who had originally been 
hired as a butler. They had worked 
quite happily as a couple for some 
years, when Betty decided that she 
could no longer live with Dan and 
would have to seek a post outside the 
Bissells’ house. 

Betty came for her interview, 
said she liked the place, didn’t mind 
the stairs, and would come to us as 
soon as she had settled affairs with 
Dan, principally their house in Scot- 
land, which they jointly owned, and 
which, now that they no longer 
wished to live together, was to be liq- 
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uidated. She retired forthwith to 
Scotland and we awaited her coming 
two weeks thence with complete con- 
fidence. During this time we made no 
effort to get anyone else, but as the 
two weeks and three wore to an end 
we telephoned her former employer to 
ask where Betty might have gotten 
lost by the wayside. ‘‘Oh, yes,”” said 
Mrs. Bissell. ‘‘Betty called last night 
to say that she couldn’t get a bus 
back today and will come for sure the 
first of the week.’’ Reassured, we 
continued to wait, call and have 
somewhat the same response, for the 
NEXT three weeks. Meantime, 
Christmas was coming along, and 
what with the various parties and our 
own dinners to plan for guests, we 
felt it necessary to hire a ‘*tempor- 
ary’ and called an agency which so 
specialized. 


Within a day or two Alice 
Littleboy appeared. She wouldn’t tell 
her age, but had completely white 
hair done high on top of her head, a 
commanding figure enveloped in a 
Mother Hubbard, and an ingratiating 
smile. It seemed to me, as she loomed 
above me assuring us that she wished 
NO TIME OFF at all, just a good 
home, etc., that she might have a 
slightly too definite manner; but as 
she was to be only temporary for the 
next two weeks, we decided to take a 
chance. 


‘*Littleboy,’’ as she wished to be 
called, made many changes in our 
household routine. She bustled about 
putting up lines in the kitchen for the 
laundry, hanging pans on nails which 
had formerly sat inside each other in 
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the stove, and making curtains for her 
room, for she was to “‘live in.’’ She 
was a marvelous cook, and despite 
what we found to be her 70-odd 
years, hurried up and down our flights 
of stairs in her felt slippers much fas- 
ter than expected. The catch came 
when our first party was over. 
**Littleboy,’’ or *‘The Battleax,’’ as 
we had come to refer to her, disap- 
proved of both smoking and drinking, 
wouldn’t empty an ashtray nor wash a 
glass, and stood about making re- 
marks while our guests were there. 
When the last day of the second week 
came to an end, we asked her to 
leave, although we felt pangs of re- 
morse ever after, when we remem- 
bered the sight of the turkey she had 
cooked for Christmas. 

Meantime Betty called frequently 
at the Bissells’, telling them she 
would be with us very soon, and 
Shortly after the end of the 
**Battleax’’ episode, she appeared. 
From the first moment, it was a 
ghastly mistake. Betty wasn’t happy 
without Dan, wept almost constantly, 
didn’t really like the child NOR the 
Stairs, and within three days took to 
her bed. We cooked her meals, com- 
miserated with her on her difficulties, 
worried about her and practically held 
her hand, but the moment she stated 
that she didn’t see how she could stay 


with us, we agreed and packed her off 


at once, which was just one week 


after her arrival. 


Mary Anderson, one of my 
good friends at the embassy, had fi- 
nally landed a satisfactory woman to 
live in, and sent us her ‘‘daily,’” who 
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had been with her for several weeks. 
The Andersons also lived in a 
walk-up flat, and we were assured 
that Alice Smart, as this one was 
called, didn’t mind stairs, was an ex- 
cellent cook, and so forth. Alice 
Smart was employed on the same 
basis upon which we had had Bessie; 
she arrived about 10, stayed through 
dinner in the evening, and ‘‘did’’ for 
us in the meantime. Some 10 days 
after she came to us, I was to have a 
baby shower at my flat for Mary. The 
party was planned for 4 o'clock, with 
20 guests. We had set the table. made 
the sandwiches and cakes, and | had 
gone upstairs to dress about half after 
3, when I heard a crash of glass trom 
the kitchen. 

I dashed down the stairs, to find 
eight of my glass salad plates in 
pieces on the floor, with Alice Smart 
in the midst of them, in some sort of 
fit. At the same time I heard the 
downstairs bell, and realized it must 
be Mary, who in “‘her condition’’ 
shouldn’t see the maid. I ran down to 
open the door, and Mary, at the sight 
of my face, said in a poised and calm 
manner: *‘Whatever is the matter, we 
had better dial 999,°’ which is the 
emergency number. She followed me 
up the stairs, and as we entered our 
door, we heard a sort of groaning, 
which we later came to realize was 
‘*keening,’’ the sound the devout 
Irish make when they think their 
‘*time has come.’’ And so it had for 
Alice Smart. The poor litthe woman, 
taken on a stretcher to the ambulance, 
died that evening in St. George’s 
Hospital, of a combination of high 
blood pressure, pernicious anemia 
and a cardiac condition, with short- 
ness of breath and hardening of the 
arteries as lesser causes. She should 
not have worked at all, particularly 
not in a place where she would have 
stairs to climb; but her husband came 
to see us and assured us that she was 
happy with us and wouldn’t have left 
us for years if she could have stayed. 
The people at the party that afternoon 
were somewhat shaken when they 
discovered what had happened, and 
we thought very seriously before we 
employed anyone else. 


However, eventually the glories 


of cooking and cleaning and caring 
for children can become too much 
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when one is also expected to go out a. 
great deal, and when a very healthy 
young Dutch girl by the name of 
Frances was suggested, we said by all 
means to let her come ahead. She ar- 
rived at 3 o’clock of a Saturday after- 
noon. My husband and son were tak- 
ing a nap, and I went to admit Frances 
with fear and trembling. She had on a 
pair of slacks, her fingernails were 
manicured and her hair was long, 
golden, and beautifully waved. She 
evinced an immediate love for John, 
which he reciprocated. Frances had a 
love life. We hired her before we 
knew, although her opening remark, 
‘*Don’t you think I’m pretty?’’ should 
have warned us. 

She was willing enough when 
she worked, and managed very well; 
but she telephoned constantly, and 
went out with a married man whose 
wife had left him, despite their family 
of children; he came to our house one 
evening, and when he was presented 
to us proudly by Frances, sat himself 
down and proceeded to hold court in 
our living room for over an hour, 
until finally we retired to our second 
floor and left them. Frances also 


loved the radio, and ran it constantly 
when we were out, singing to herself 
loudly when we were there and it 
couldn’t be used. 


One afternoon I accepted a 
luncheon engagement. Frances had 
been with us for about six weeks, and 
seemed to understand perfectly about 
John and the necessity of taking good 
care of him when we were out. 
Something told me to go home, and 
halfway through the luncheon I made 
an excuse and left, hopping into a 
cab. Upon arrival at the flat, I discov- 
ered John on the couch in front of our 
half-open windows, his father on the 
floor beside him holding a blood- 
soaked handkerchief at John’s chin, 
and a neighbor calling a doctor. The 
cut John had received, a three- 
cornered thing which left a nasty scar 
even though Great Ormond Street’s 
finest surgeon sewed it up, remains 
somewhat of a mystery today, though 
all sorts of queries had been made of 
John, Frances and the neighbor, who 
lived on the floor below and heard the 
thud and screams. Frances maintained 
throughout the whole episode that it 
had occurred in the bathroom, where 
she had placed John following his 
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luncheon; but actually there was no 
sharp drawer in the bathroom. We 
figured out by a process of trial and 
error that it must have been in the 
kitchen, where there was a stainless 
steel drawer with sharp edges. As 
luck would have it, we had scheduled 
a dinner party that evening for eight 
people, a business affair; so again, as 
in the case of the Alice Smart disas- 
ter, we carried on without letting our 
guests know of our secret worries. 
Frances was quite different for several 
days; but at the end of the week we let 
her go, knowing that never again 
would we feel secure in her responsi- 
bility for John. She maintained that 
she had been satisfactory, but we 
couldn’t give her a recommendation; 
and still, upon looking at the scar, I 
feel that it must have been either the 
telephone or the radio which was re- 
sponsible. 


At this point we decided to take 
one of the foreign people who came 
into London for domestic work, feel- 
ing that after a siege in war-torn 
Europe they might have a greater 
sense of responsibility than the help 
we had found in the home country. 
The first was Yvonne, a French lady’s 
maid who was a most wonderful cook 
and who had the highest recom- 
mendations to us from a women in 
France who wrote us letters and 
seemed to have Yvonne’s welfare at 
heart. The agency which supplied 
Yvonne to us specialized in bringing 
in foreigners, and also had a neat Iit- 
tle practice of watching them after 
they took posts in London, to be sure 
they were happy and weren’t looking 
for more money. The initial fee paid 
was on the basis of the first salary; if 
the worker accepted another position 
at more pay, she of course paid into 
the agency another fee on the latter 
basis. Yvonne was the recipient of 
many telephone calls, and within 
about a month announced that her 
eyes were in such condition that she 
must leave. She wanted a post in the 
country, so I wrote to our good 
friends the Harold Satows in Wollas- 
ton, Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, and asked Lady Satow to 
come to our flat to interview Yvonne. 
The Satows were over 70, and had 
been in a large house in the country 
without help for some months, when 


Lady Satow came. Yvonne was de- 
lighted at the prospect, and left the 
following week planning to go, we 
thought, directly to Wollaston. She 
never arrived. It was, of course, the 
agency racket; she had secured a 
place at nearly twice the money we 
paid her, not tar trom us in 
Knightsbridge. Lady Satow continued 
without help. 


During the episode of Yvonne, 
we had been apprised by the import- 
ing agency of a 48-year old Austrian 
woman named Magda Jilek, whose 
one ambition was to get to England 
and work in a domestic household. 
We corresponded with our embassy in 
Vienna, and secured a dossier on 
Magda which evinced her extreme re- 
sponsibility of character and her un- 
dying faith and gratitude to Ameri- 
cans for the treatment she had re- 
ceived from them during the war. We 
debated her coming at some length, as 
the basis on which the British gov- 
ernment would admit her was that of 
our sending her back at our expense if 
she was unsatisfactory, up to a period 
of one year. Magda’s own letters 
were things of great joy to us. She 
mentioned having prayed for us and 
thought of nothing but the help she 
might be in our household. *‘Oh, 
Madam,’’ she wrote, ‘“‘I think of 
nothing but the time when I can come 
to you in London. My prayers are that 
I may be of service to you, Madam, 
and make your life a happy one.’’ 
This approach was so different from 
those of the others we had employed 
that we decided to go ahead and ‘‘im- 
port’? Magda. 

She arrived just two weeks be- 
fore we moved from our flat to a 
house in Hampstead Gardens suburb, 
and was wonderful during the re- 
moval. She cleaned, packed, marked 
everything, put it all away in the new 
house, and was a most superb cook 
and housekeeper. In addition, she 
loved John, although he didn’t care a 
great deal for her; and she had enough 
education to know exactly how to an- 
swer the telephone and to conduct the 
affairs of the house. This time, we 
told each other, we really ‘‘had it.”’ 

During three weeks when my 
husband was in Sweden, attending an 
international conference, Magda and 
John and I had a wonderful time. She 
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made us apfelstrudel and other de- 
licacies and could whip up a won- 
dertul late supper out of scraps, when 
we came in from horseback riding; 
she wrote many letters to her family 
and extolled their virtues to me while 
she mended our clothes and took care 
of us, but at last mentioned her dream 


of going to America to join her 


brother, who lived in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Untortunately there was at that 
time an oversubscribed quota running 
into the 5-to-10-year period tor Aust- 
rians going to the United States, and 
Magda had not yet registered her in- 
tentions. We helped her to do that, 


and from that time forth, she thought 
of nothing else. When she served our 
soup in the evening, she accompanied 
the first plate with, *‘Oh, Sir, when 
am I to go to my brother?’’ and we 
discovered that she labored under the 
misapprehension that, if she worked 


for Americans, she could sooner 
realize her dream. 

One afternoon we had a guest for 
tea who spoke German. Thinking that 
Magda might understand the situation 
better if she explained it in her native 
tongue, we so requested. Imagine our 
reaction when she rushed upstairs to 
her room, burst out crying loudly, and 
went rapidly into a hysterical session 
from which it was necessary to call a 
doctor to extricate her! Throughout 
his ministrations she held pictures of 
her family and cried, saying that she 
had only come because she wanted to 
get to America. After fruitlessly en- 
deavoring to explain the true circum- 
stances to her, while she steadfastly 
refused to believe them,’ we decided 
that we and Magda would all be better 
off if she went to another family, 
where the subject of going to America 
would never come up. This was ac- 
complished, so that she had a good 
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home with people who appreciated 
the strudel, and she left, taking along 
pictures of us, and saying that when 
we lived in the United States, we 
should send for her. I doubt whether 
she will ever understand. 


For five days, during which time 
we managed the coal hotwater boiler, 
fireplaces and the whole house our- 
selves, we rattled around without 
anyone, while our friends made vari- 
ous suggestions. The best was the one 
made by the employers of Katie, a 
nice Irish girl, whose sister and 
cousin were coming to London from 
Dublin by the next night boat. We 
said they could both come to us while 
they found places, and that if we 
liked one, we would keep her. Lizzie 
and Annie, escorted by Katie, arrived 
at Six One morning, and Lizzie stayed 
until we left. She was a huge, dark- 
haired, rawboned Irish girl with hands 
like hams, and she was straight from 
the farm. Annie, a fat little blonde 
with big blue eyes, captivated John 
and the butcher's boy, but wasn’t 
really much good around the house. 
We found a place for her, near 
enough so that the two girls could go 
out on their days off together, and 
Annie used to ride her bicycle up and 
down the street with her hair and 
skirts flying, doing the marketing for 
Mrs. Edwards, and coming by on her 
way home to see John. Lizzie and 
Annie both went to cooking school, 
and at Christmastime, made us a cake 
for a surprise, which was inscribed 
**with love’’ and had all the fruit and 
nuts we could scrape together inside 
it. 

In the early days, we taught them 
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both to serve a table, by the means of 
walking through the motions like a 
rehearsal for a play, and they giggled 
and enjoyed it. Everything was al- 
ways funny to them, even the night of 
the dense fog when they got lost, 
walking from the Finchley road to our 
door, a distance of some five city 
squares, which took them nearly two 
hours to manage. Katie and another 
cousin came occasionally to visit Liz- 
zie, and the sound of the chuckles as 
they drank their tea was a pleasant 
one, after the other experiences we 
had had. When news came two weeks 
before Christmas of our impending 
transfer to Brazil, we kept it to our- 
selves, so that their Christmas with us 
wouldn’t be spoiled, and when we did 
tell them, we had a place in the 
neighborhood for Lizzie already 
available, in order that the group 
wouldn't be broken. 

We had by that time, three 
months or so, grown to understand 
the Irish dialect which they spoke, 
and to appreciate their spirit and their 
kindness. They helped us pack our 
bags and furnishings, and stood in 
front of the house as the car pulled 
away, to takegus to the boat train, 
waving good-bye and weeping 
slightly at the last sight of John. Liz- 
zie gave us her family’s address in 
County Cork, and insisted that, if we 
came back to the British Isles, we let 
her know. “‘I’ll come,”” she said, “‘if 
it's humanly possible. That I will— 
and Annie too—I’ll git her.’’ Our 
only regret was that we didn’t find 
them sooner—and couldn't have kept 
them longer—but I can’t quite imag- 
ine them learning Portuguese. *‘It’s 
furrin’,’’ Lizzie would say, “‘it ain't 


folks.”’ @ 
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Department aids with babysitting 
as Mrs. Ahmed goes to school 


Naim Ahmed, a junior Foreign 
Service officer, was given two weeks 
to report for duty in Washington. In 
that time he and his wife, Linda, sold 
their North Carolina home, packed 
some belongings, stored others, and 
gathered up their two young daughters 
for the trip north and, ultimately, 
abroad. Since their arrival in Wash- 
ington, they’ve kept up the whirlwind 
pace they set a few months ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ahmed at a Foreign Service 
Institute orientation class. 


They’ve settled temporarily in Ar- 
lington, enrolled their elder child, 
Tehmina, in school, found a sitter for 
the baby and begun to shop for the 
things they’ll need but can’t buy in 
Cairo—their first assignment. And 
Mr. Ahmed is in training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, as is Linda 
Ahmed. 


Thanks to a recently approved 
Department grant program (NEws- 
LETTER, May), Mrs. Ahmed is able to 


Sadia stays with her sitter, Mrs. Evelyn 
Fisher, while her mother goes off to 
classes at the Foreign Service Institute. 
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prepare for her family’s assignment in 
the Middle East while her children are 
in school and day care. Mrs. Ahmed 
says that without the $300 she re- 
ceives through the institute, her lan- 
guage training and area studies would 
have been financially impossible. 
Even though the courses are free, 
child care is expensive. And without 
training, she, like hundreds of 


Foreign Service spouses in the past, 
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would have arrived at post ill- 
prepared to deal with a host of new 
responsibilities and adjustments. 

Abroad, the spouse carries pretty 
much the full load of settling the 
family and making a place for them in 
the community, says Joan Wilson, 
director of the Family Workshop at 
the institute’s Overseas Briefing 
Center. While the working partner is 
on the job, where nearly everybody 
speaks English, the spouse is left to 
deal with the local people, find a suit- 
able home in a location convenient to 
the embassy, locate a school and 
places to shop, and perform innumer- 
able other tasks. For the unprepared 
spouse, Mrs. Wilson says, this ex- 
perience can be unnerving. 

The grant program began in 
March and serves two basic purposes: 
To cover child care expenses in the 
home of a family member or at a day 
care center, and to partially compen- 
sate a spouse for the cost of language 
training undertaken overseas prior to 
proceeding to a new post. 


* * 


Heading for a country which 
places great restrictions on women, 
Mrs. Ahmed is especially grateful for 
the orientation she is getting at the in- 
stitute. ‘“‘I know I'll arrive with a 
better understanding of the country 
and the people—of why they do 
things the way they do,’’ she said. 





‘‘I’m looking forward to learning 
about their culture and history, and I 
hope to be able to speak a little of the 
language as well.’’ Since she expects 
to have Egyptian neighbors, Mrs. 
Ahmed hopes she will be able to learn 
enough from six weeks’ Arabic lan- 
guage training to allow her to be a 
part of the life of the new community. 


* * * 


Janet Hawley, whose husband 
James is an officer in the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs and 
whose children are now grown, re- 
members what it was like when grants 
were not available. She took a mo- 
ment from her class at the Foreign 
Service Institute to comment to a re- 
porter on how important she thinks 
the grant program is to young wives. 
‘‘When we first came to the Service 
in 1963,’’ she said, ‘‘we had one 
baby and I was pregnant with our sec- 
ond. We were lucky; we lived about 
three blocks from the institute. I was 
able to enroll in the first ‘wives’ pro- 
gram’—that’s what they called it 
then. But the only way I could attend 
classes was to work out an elaborate 
cooperative babysitting plan with two 
other Foreign Service wives. 
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Around the breakfast table are Naim 
Ahmed, Sadia, Tehmina and Linda 
Ahmed. 


**My family lived in a funny lit- 
tle walkup apartment. One of the 
other wives lived one flight up; the 
other on the floor below. Our plan 
was this: Two of us would go to the 
morning sessions. (I took Spanish; my 
husband and I were heading for 
Guatemala.) While the two of us were 
in class, the third would watch all our 
children. And, when she saw us 
coming up the walk, she would begin 
a sprint for the institute for the after- 
noon session.’’ Mrs. Hawley found 
her language training invaluable that 
first year and, after 16 years in the 
Service, she says with the conviction 
of experience, that the orientation 
courses offered spouses are neces- 
sary. 


* * * 


‘*‘We’re encouraging women to 
take advantage of the grant money 
now available,’’ Mrs. Wilson says. 
‘It’s well known that, by equipping 
spouses to do well on tour, you’re 
also helping the officer to be suc- 
cessful.”’ 

—LEE MULLANE 
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Mrs. Ahmed signs Tehmina in ai her 


school. 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in the 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving cverseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Dus- 
tin directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Why are we penalized for having 
babies at posts where there is no 
good medical care? I had to travel to 
a city with obstetrical facilities, sev- 
eral weeks before my due date, and 
had to stay in a hotel until I went 
into labor and was admitted to a hos- 
pital. Then, because I had just deliv- 
ered and was unable to leave the 
baby, my husband had to fly here to 
be with us, in order to obtain a 
passport and visa for the infant’s 
return to post. All of this has been 
very expensive—hotel bills, foods, 
the airline for my husband, etc. Why 
doesn’t the Department consider 
these aspects? Are we to be punished 
for having babies overseas? Are we 
supposed to wait until we get posted 
back home—10 years from now? 
Where is the logic and reasoning be- 
hind these ludicrous regulations? 


= 
As you know, your post is authorized 
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to pay tor your air ticket when you 
must fly to another city for obstetrical 
care. This travel normally is done 
several weeks prior to your due date. 
We realize that mothers-to-be often 
must be away from their families for 
long periods of time. With this in 
mind, the separate maintenance al- 
lowance (SMA) has been specifically 
adjusted to accommodate maternity 
patients. If the separation is for 30 
days or more, your husband becomes 
eligible for this allowance, which 
helps cover the additional costs of 
(essentially) maintaining a second 
household. Unfortunately, law and 
regulation preclude payment of per 
diem in addition to the SMA. (We 
hope, however, that this will be 
changed within the next few months.) 
As for the other expenses you in- 
curred, it’s our understanding that all 
posts where women must depart to 
obtain maternity care are so-called 
differential posts. *“‘Hardship’’ or 
differential allowances are paid to 
compensate employees for unusual fi- 
nancial burdens that might have to be 
assumed. I do concede, certainly, that 
15-25% otf your husband’s base sal- 
ary is small comfort for not having 
him present when you go into labor, 
and for the inconvenience of having 
to leave your home and, perhaps, 
other little ones. I do regret that this 
inconvenience is one of the inevitable 
consequences of your husband’s hav- 
ing chosen a career and life in the 
Foreign Service. I would trust that as- 
sistance with the administrative/ 
consular matters you mentioned— 
birth registration, visa, passport for 
the baby, etc.—could be given by a 
consular officer at the place of deliv- 
ery, by the embassy nurse there, and, 
if available, coordinators from your 
Family Liaison Office. In the United 
States, a spouse’s time off from work 
and visits to the maternity hospital, 
grandma’s travel from Miami to 


Oshkosh to look after the older chil- 
dren, and the cost of laundry sent out 
because Mom isn’t around to do it 
during her confinement, are not ex- 
penses reimbursed by the private 
employer or the U.S. Government. | 
feel there is some validity to the idea 
that similar indirect costs of having a 
baby should not be assumed by the 
Government just because a family is 
overseas. Thank you for taking the 
time to express your concerns so 
clearly. 


EUROPE 


After my last physical, I was told I 
have a tendency toward gout. I’ve 
heard of this before, but thought it 
only occurred in the upper-crust 
caviar-and-champagne crowd. Why 
to a peasant like me? 


First of all, the widespread notion that 
gout is caused by overindulgence in 
food and drink is without medical 
foundation. Gout is not rare; there is a 
genetic tendency. The condition can 
be contfolled so painful symptoms do 
not occur. Prevention is carried out 
by a safe and simple program of drug 
therapy and diet. I urge you to discuss 
your blood test with your family 
physician so personalized treatment 
can be outlined before an attack of 
gout immobilizes you. By the way, 
caviar would be allowed in your diet, 
but such foods as liver, anchovies, 
bacon, sardines, gravy, beer and veal 
should be avoided. 
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AFRICA 


! took female hormones for three 
years after my hysterectomy. Several 


years ago, my doctor took me off 


them because of a cancer scare. 
Some of my symptoms have returned 
and, frankly, | would like to restart 
the medicine since it definitely 
worked and allowed me to feel my 
normal self. What do you think 
about taking female hormones? 


The research is in, and it reaffirms the 
fact that menopausal and post- 
menopausal women who take estro- 
gens have an increased risk of cancer 
of the womb. Estrogens are effective, 
however, for certain menopausal 
symptoms, and can be used safely for 
this with no known increase in cancer 
risk. But the drug doses must be kept 
low, and the period of treatment with 
estrogens must be /ess than one year. 
Interestingly, the research has shown 
a downward trend in estrogen use 
since 1976, after the cancer risk was 
widely publicized. Of great interest 
also is the fact that the incidence of 
endometrial (womb) cancer fell about 
27% nationwide from 1975 to 1977. 
The data seem to indicate that the in- 
creased risk for women who take es- 
trogen is proportional to the duration 
of use. The risk ts particularly high 
with estrogen use of five years or 
longer. To date, no definite evidence 
of increased cancer risk from estrogen 
use of less than | year has been re- 
ported. I would suggest you discuss 
your symptoms with your doctor. 
Hormones should not be resumed, but 
there are other treatment regimes that 


will help you to feel more comforta- 
ble. 


WASHINGTON 


Our 14-month-old boy has been 
taken to an emergency room twice 
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because of accidents. Do you have 
any other suggestions or tips? 


Surely I don’t need to tell you that 
children between ages | and 2 are 
mobile and into everything. They in- 
vestigate, they climb, they open 
drawers, they take things apart, they 
love playing in or with water. Watch 
your child at all times! Here are some 
tips: Falls and cuts: Doors, screens, 
and gates at stairways and other 
hazardous areas should be securely 
closed. Use plastic dishes and cups. 
Check turniture for satety features— 
avoid sharp decorative handles or 
edges. Use a rubber mat in the tub. 
Keep your toddler away from floor- 
to-ceiling or low bay windows; install 
a barricade or position furniture 
strategically in front of this type of 
window. Burns and electric shocks: 
The kitchen is dangerous—tilled with 
pittalls for a 1l- to-2-year-old. Never 
leave your child alone there. Teach 
him or her what ‘‘hot’’ means; cook 
only on back burners; turn pot handles 
to the wall; remove knobs from stoves 
when not in use. Keep matches locked 
up. Cover electric outlets with safety 
plugs. Keep the cord to the coffee 
pot, and the cords to other appliances, 
out of reach—this admoniton is worth 
repeating! Keep knives and sharp 
kitchen instruments on high shelves. 
Place guards in front of fireplaces or 
wall heaters, around steam radiators, 
hot air registers and floor furnaces. 
Aspiration: Take steps that will avoid 
choking accidents—toys should be 
unbreakable and have no small parts 
that can obstruct the air passage; do 
not give toddlers nuts, popcorn, bal- 
lons or chewing gum. Drowning: 
Never turn your back on a child in a 
bathtub. Even shallow water is 
dangerous. When the baby is playing 
near a pool, lake or pond, be alert and 
agile, able to move fast! Car safety: 
Don’t allow your child to play in the 
driveway or garage. Place safety 
latches on car doors. Do not hold the 
child on your lap; always use an ap- 
proved child-safety carseat. Check the 
manufacturers’ instructions regarding 
installation and use. In addition to all 
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of these precautions, you must con- 
tinue to be ever-vigilant to prevent 
poisoning incidents with medicines or 
common household products. 


DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


With the approach of summer, 
many of us plan vacations at the 
beach. But remember that too much 
exposure to direct sunlight can burn 
and prematurely age your skin. Worse 
still, it can cause skin cancer—the 
largest preventable form of cancer— 
which afflicts more than 300,000 per- 
sons annually. People with fair com- 
plexions are probably more suscepti- 
ble to skin cancer because their skin 
lacks a pigment which filters out 
harmtul rays of the sun. (There is also 
a skin cancer which is not primarily 
sun-related.) Melanoma, a form of 
skin cancer, accounts for most of the 
nation’s 5,000 skin cancer deaths 
each year. Melanoma’s warning signs 
are exactly the same as for sun-related 
cancers, as follows; A sore that does 
not heal; a change in the size or color 
of a wart or mole; the development of 
any unusual pigmented area. Only a 
doctor can determine whether an ab- 
normal skin growth is benign, precan- 
cerous or malignant. Therefore, it is 
important to bring all skin changes to 
a physician’s attention. 

Sunscreens. The American 
Cancer Society recommends use of 
any brand-name sunscreen that con- 
tains PABA (para-aminobenzoic 
acid). Such preparations absorb ul- 
traviolet rays and allow gradual tan- 
ning. They are most effective if 
applied about 45 minutes before ex- 
posure, and should be reapplied after 
swimming or perspiring. Another 
chemical protection is the sunblock, 
which allows no tanning at all. It de- 
flects the ultraviolet rays totally, and 
is most useful in shielding lips, nose 
and other extra-sensitive or already 
burned areas. A well-known sun 
blocking agent is zinc oxide, an 
opaque white ointment often used by 
lifeguards. Cool, loose-fitting beach 
robes, caftans, long-sleeved shirts and 
wide-brimmed hats also give effective 
protection. 

Sunning tips from the cancer so- 
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ciety. (1) Sun before 10 and after 3, 
when ultraviolet rays are weakest. (2) 
Even with a protective PABA sun- 
screen, a good general sun-tanning 
program is 15 minutes the first day 
during high radiation hours, and 5 
minutes more each day thereafter 
until you have a good base tan. (3) If 
you are moving around, as in tennis, 
you can increase the first exposure to 
about 45 minutes. (4) It is better to 
ride a bicycle or play golf than to lie 
immobile on a surfboard. A moving 
target is harder tor the rays to find. 
(5) A beach umbrella does not give 
full protection. Ultraviolet rays are 
only partially detlected by the um- 
brella. The rays bounce from all 
directions—trom the sand, water, 
patio floor or deck. (6) Don’t count 
on being safe on a cloudy day, even 
under water. 70-80% of the ul- 
traviolet burning power penet- 
rates clouds and overcast, and the 
rays can even reach a person three 
under water. A wet T-shirt can 
also deceive, since water droplets 
funnel at least halt the ultraviolet 
power to your skin. (7) You don't 
have to be hot to burn. There is less 


rays’ 


feet 


atmosphere on mountaintops to filter 


out ultraviolet rays, and snow can re- 
much as 85% of the sun’s 
rays. (8) Avoid sun reflectors. They 
expose the most delicate facial areas, 


under the chin, eyelids and earlobes. 
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Alcohol Awareness Program 


Letter from a 
grateful wife 


Does your spouse have a drink- 
ing problem? If so, you have a prob- 
lem that is slowly eating away your 
life and tearing you apart inside. The 
Alcoholics Anonymous group that 
meets in New State can help you. This 
group is composed of men and women 
who have the same problem. They 
will share their experience, strength 
and hope with you, and show how 
they have solved their common prob- 
lem and how you can solve yours. The 
following letter from the wife of an 
alcoholic shows what Al-Anon can do 
for you. 


Administrator 

Alcohol Awareness Program 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


DEAR SIR: 

This is a letter of appreciation—a 
very small token to express my deep 
gratitude to you for sponsoring an 
Al-Anon meeting during the noon 
hour in New State. In State, AID and 
ICA, there must be a great many 
people as I used to be, sitting behind 
their desks and typewriters, carrying 
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out their functions, seemingly like 
their coworkers. But with what a dif- 
ference! Underneath their facade of 
simulated normalcy, their hearts are 
heavy and their minds only partially 
engaged in their tasks. Like me, they 
live with a problem drinker. Unlike 
me, however, they haven’t yet found 
Al-Anon and they don’t know how to 
cope with the myriad problems gener- 
ated by alcohol abuse. 

My husband did not seek help 
and was eventually retired from the 
Foreign Service because of medical 
problems relating to his alcoholism. I 
went to work to assure that the chil- 
dren received their education. I re- 
member only too well the fear con- 
stantly nagging me when I thought of 
my children at home with a drunken 
father who was by turns overly jolly 
or deeply depressed; sweettempered 
or cruelly critical; lovingly interested 
or utterly rejecting; and always em- 
barrassing to them when, on increas- 
ingly rare occasions, they had the 
courage to bring home a friend. 

There was also the ever-present 
fear that he might start a fire at home, 
wreck the car or injure others, run the 
phone bill up into three figures, em- 
barrass us at the bank by writing short 
checks, or take his retirement check 
and disappear for a protracted ‘‘ben- 
der,’’ leaving us poorly provided for. 
There were so many, many fears pre- 
ying on my mind—not the least of 
which was the prospect of returning 
home in the evening after my work 
was done at the office. | would stand 
before the door to our apartment with 
a knot in my stomach which ap- 
proached a feeling of physical illness. 
Sometimes it seemed to take 
superhuman strength to open that door 
and begin another night in the 
battleground which was my home. 

I was bound and paralyzed by 
fear and uncertainty, completely 
confused as to what I could or should 
do. My mind was constantly wrestling 
with the idea that somewhere, some- 
how, there was something I could do 
to make him see the light and quit 
drinking. I begged, pleaded, 


MEXICO CITY—Dr. William Brown, 
assistant medical director of foreign 
programs, presents certificate of ap- 
preciation to Dr. Jorge Cervantes, em- 
bassy medical adviser. 





threatened, scolded, beseeched, rea- 
soned; got him to go to a marriage 
counselor with me, and to a 
psychiatrist—all to no avail. His love 
affair with the bottle just got stronger 
and stronger. He was able to escape 
life’s tribulations by entering his al- 
coholic nirvana, while I was fast be- 
coming a candidate for a mental in- 
stitution. 

When I finally learned about 
Al-Anon, I wanted to give it a try, but 
I couldn’t go at night when the local 
meetings were held. The children 
needed me, and I was not brave 
enough to face my husband’s jealous, 
possessive wrath were I to try to go 
out at night. It was a great day for 
me, therefore, when the bulletin ar- 
rived in my office telling me that, if I 
couldn’t go to Al-Anon, Al-Anon 
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would come to me right here in New 
State. 

Problems aplenty | still have. But 
in the friendly group of men and 
Women who share their experience, 
strength, and hope with me in the 
Al-Anon meeting, I am finding ways 
of meeting these problems. My whole 
outlook on life and my attitude toward 
my husband have changed. Where 
there was nothing but despair, there is 
now hope. I am learning to cope. 


MONROVIA, Liberia—Julius W. 
Walker, right, charge d’affaires, pres- 
ents medical and surgical supplies to the 
government here following riots in this 
capital city. At left are Remo Ray 
Garufi, AID director, and Dr. 
Nehemiah Cooper, medical officer at 
J.F. Kennedy Medical Center. 
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And, most wonderful of all, as the re- 
sult of my changed attitudes, his at- 
titudes have changed, too. He’s now 
attending AA and things are looking 
up! 

Again, many, many thanks. | 
just don’t know what I would have 
done without you. 


Sincerely, 
THE GRATEFUL WIFE 
OF AN ALCOHOLIC 


* * * * * 


Give yourself a break. Through 
the Al-Anon program you can dis- 
cover how to live peacefully with the 
problems generated by alcohol abuse. 
For meeting time and place, or any 
specific help you may need, call the 
program office, (202) 632-1843 or 
8804. @ 
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The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Board upholds agency 
in termination case 


—The grievant alleged that 
the manner of the termina- 


tion of his time-limited appointment 
was contrary to law and regulation. 
The reasons the agency gave in its 
formal notification of his termination 
were, he claimed, inaccurate. He 
contended that the agency still needed 
his services and that it had terminated 
him because the section chief sought 
the same services at a lower cost. He 
charged that the agency badly ad- 
ministered the procedures attendant to 
his termination in that he was given 
inadequate notice; he was sent over- 
seas on TDY (temporary duty) shortly 
after being advised that he would be 
terminated, thus reducing the time 
available to pursue legal help; he was 
not provided with adequate adminis- 
trative help; and he was unable to 
evaluate adequately the benefits 
available to him as a result of Gov- 
ernment service. As relief, he re- 
quested the board to reinstate him, 
with payment of salary and allow- 
ances retroactive to the date of his 
separation. 

The agency contended that there 
was no violation of law or regulation 
when it advised the grievant that his 
services were no longer required be- 
cause of ‘‘planned changes in man- 
agement direction and future work- 
load requirements.’ It added that the 
TDY assignment was nothing it 
wished the grievant to undertake on 
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less than a voluntary basis. It main- 
tained that the grievant himself did 
not fully respond to section requests 
that he promptly complete the neces- 
sary forms and administrative details 
consequent to his termination. More- 
over, the agency noted that the griev- 
ant had not been able to show any de- 
privation of rights or benefits by vir- 
tue of his having completed termina- 
tion forms at the last moment. 

The board examined applicable 
laws, regulations and published pol- 
icies and concluded that the agency 
had full authority to terminate the 
grievant’s time-limited appointment. 
It found that the grievant had not es- 
tablished that the essential reason 
given for the termination was inac- 
curate. The board was persuaded that 
the grievant had had sufficient time 
from the date he received verbal 
notification, and even after the receipt 
of the formal notice advising him of 
his termination, to initiate the req- 
uisite administrative arrangements 
and clearances. It was further per- 
suaded that the TDY assignment was 
something the grievant wanted to do, 
that he was free to refuse it, and that 
his acceptance of the assignment im- 
plied an understanding that he would 
have less time to satisfy the pro- 
cedural requirements, to look for 
other employment, to seek legal help 
in an effort to challenge the termina- 
tion action. 


Grievant asks, gets 
more time-in-class 


35 —The grievant alleged that 
inaccurate and falsely pre- 


judicial material in his official per- 
sonnel records had caused his pending 
selection-out for time-in-class. He 
charged that four reports in his per- 
formance file, as well as numerous 
documents in his Career Development 
Counseling (CDC) file, were inaccu- 
rate, erroneous and falsely prejudi- 
cial; that offending documents in his 
CDC file allegedly made available to 
selection boards had affected his 
‘‘corridor reputation’ and his pattern 
of assignments. He complained that 


the agency had credited him in its 
computation of his allowable time- 
in-class only with the ‘‘non-rated’’ 
year accorded him by the agency as 
an aftermath of its removal of several 
documents from his performance file. 
Not credited, however, was an earlier 
and second ‘‘non rate’’ required by 
the 1965 precepts because of the 
‘‘adequate, if sparse, performance 
record [of the officer] in his new 
class.’ (FAMC 358, dated 9/17/65). 
Grievant argued that since current 
regulations [3 FAM 732.2] exclude 
from the computation of the period of 
service in class those periods where a 
board has non-rated an officer on 
grounds of ‘‘insufficient performance 
data,’’ his earlier non-rate should be 
so credited. He requested removal 
from his personnel record of all 
falsely prejudicial material; authori- 
zation to grieve any failure by the 
agency to remove prejudicial material 
from his CDC file; recision of the 
selection-out order; a recommenda- 
tion that he be promoted; or, failing 
that, extension of his time-in-class to 
permit him to compete for promotion 
one additional time; computation of 
his time-in-class to reflect two non- 
rated years, rather than one. 

The agency maintained that none 
of the material cited was inaccurate, 
erroneous, or falsely prejudicial; that 
CDC files are not seen by selection 
boards. The agency added that there 
was no showing of a violation of reg- 
ulations in its computation of the 
grievant’s time-in-class. It noted the 
formula then in effect for computing 
time-in-class made no provision for 
excepting the grievant’s non-rated 
1964-65 period from the computation 
of his allowable 10 years in class; and 
that the ‘‘non-rate’’ given that year to 
officers new to their class was similar 
in intent and effect to the ‘‘mid- 
rankings’’ by subsequent selection 
boards. 


The board found merit only in 
the grievant’s claim of a miscalcula- 
tion of his allowable time-in-class. It 
found no significant difference be- 
tween a non-rating on grounds of *‘in- 
sufficient (or) incomplete data’’ given 
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under the current regulations, and a 
non-rating on grounds of adequate, if 
sparse data as ordered in the 1965 
precepts. In both cases, the agency 
has acknowledged it cannot make a 
fair ranking of some officers because 
of a paucity of performance informa- 
tion about them. Moreover, had the 
intent of the ‘‘mid-rankings’’ of sub- 
sequent boards been the same as the 
1965 ‘‘non-rate,’’ the current regula- 
tions should have distinguished the 
two types of non-ratings. Lacking 
evidence that such a distinction has 
been made in law, regulation, or pub- 
lished policy, the board ordered the 
agency to extend the grievant’s al- 
lowable time-in-class by one addi- 
tional year. 


Deletions from OER 
ordered by board 


6 —The grievant protested 
allegedly inaccurate and 


falsely prejudicial statements in two 
OERs covering his performance. He 
argued that one statement was untrue 
because it implied that he had ne- 
glected his duties because he was 
preoccupied with administrative and 
personal details. The grievant found 
another comment impressionistic, 
subjective and unsupported by exam- 
ples in the narrative. A third state- 
ment, the grievant charged, exhibited 
the reviewing officer’s insensitivities 
to the problems of his staff. The 
fourth and fifth offending statements 
written were, in the grievant’s opin- 
ion, based on hearsay, misinforma- 
tion and second-hand information. He 
asked the board to order the five pas- 
sages expunged from the reports. 

The agency found three passages 
grieved to be fair and candid apprais- 
als of the grievant’s performance, as 
seen by the rating and reviewing offi- 
cers. It countered the grievant’s 
charges that the fourth and fifth 
statements were based on hearsay by 
acknowledging that, although it was 
extremely reluctant to have any offi- 
cer rated by a person other than his or 
her supervisor, such had been war- 
ranted in the grievant’s case, as there 
had been friction between him and his 
immediate supervisor. The agency 
noted that the rating officer had 
clearly explained in the OER his re- 
lationship with the grievant, and that 
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he had had to rely on the grievant’s 
reporting, conversations with the 
grievant and other colleagues and 
contacts in preparing the OER. The 
agency found the rating officer’s in- 
direct evidence to write his report 
logical and without prejudice to the 
grievant; it found no reason to doubt 
the accuracy and truthfulness of the 
protested passages. 

The board found criticisms in 
three of the contested passages un- 
supported by evidence. Because no 
examples to support prejudicial com- 
ments were given, the board consid- 
ered the comments unfair and ordered 
their deletion from the reports. It 
could not sustain the grievant’s con- 
tention that the other two statements 
were inaccurate or falsely prejudicial. 


Agency won’t expunge 
OER; board agrees 


yf mbes grievant complained 
that certain statements in an 


OER covering four months of his 
performance were not substantiated 
by illustrations or examples, and were 
falsely prejudicial. He added that the 
preparation of the OER was procedur- 
ally incorrect because he had had no 
opportunity to discuss it with the rat- 
ing officer before it was rendered in 
final form. He contended that the 
OER and a subsequent panel evalua- 
tion report, which repeated remarks 
made in the offending OER, had af- 
fected adversely his assignment and 
promotion prospects. He requested 
that both the OER and the panel 
evaluation report be removed from his 
performance file. 

The agency refused to expunge 
the OER, noting that the grievance 
submission did not support a finding 
that the report was inaccurate, in error 
or falsely prejudicial. It added that 
evidence before it indicated that the 
report was ‘‘clear,’’ ‘‘objective,’’ 
‘‘well-balanced,’’ ‘‘internally con- 
sistent’’ and ‘‘procedurally correct.”’ 

The board reviewed instructions 
on the evaluation form in effect when 
the OER was written. It noted the re- 
quirement that examples be given 
whenever possible of significant fac- 
tors of performance, especially those 
factors which have drawn forth praise 
or criticism. Because discretion was 
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thus left to the rating and reviewing 
officers as to whether or not it was 
possible to cite examples, the board 
found that the rating and reviewing 
officers in this case had followed the 
letter, if not the spirit, of the instruc- 
tions, and that their failure to cite 
examples did not constitute a serious 
procedural defect in the report. 
Moreover, the board reviewed the 
grievant’s performance file and con- 
cluded that negative comments about 
his ability to deal effectively with his 
colleagues had not been confined to 
the OER grieved. Given that fact, and 
lacking other evidence to the con- 
trary, the board was not persuaded 
that the OER in question was inaccu- 
rate, erroneous or falsely prejudicial. 

The board found no substantia- 
tion in the record for the grievant’s 
assertion that the regulations required 
that he be afforded the opportunity to 
discuss his OER in draft form with 
the rating officer. 


OER held OK despite 
technical errors 


—The grievant contested 
379... accuracy and fairness of 
an interim OER covering the last 
three months of his service at post. 
The report was not prepared until 
some months later, when he requested 
that it be provided so that there would 
be no gap in his performance record. 
He claimed that he was given no op- 
portunity, however, to review or 
comment on the report before it was 
made a part of his performance file 
nine months after his departure from 
post. He contended the interim report 
unfairly censured him for inade- 
quacies and deficiencies within the 
section over which he had no control. 
He asserted that the assessment was 
the first indication he had had from 
the rating officer that his performance 
had been unsatisfactory, and that he 
would not have asked that the report 
be written had he known that the rat- 
ing officer’s evaluation would be de- 
rogatory. As relief, he asked that the 
OER be removed from his perform- 
ance file. 

The agency held that the con- 
tested report was an accurate and fair 
reflection of the grievant’s perform- 
ance during his last three months at 
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post. It claimed that, despite the 
grievant's insistence, to the contrary, 
the rating officer had made known to 
him on at least one occasion during 
the rating period that his performance 
was inadequate and had sharply de- 
clined from the previous reporting 
period. The agency noted that al- 
though the report was prepared at the 
written request of the grievant him- 
self, the report was required by regu- 
lations. 

The board noted that the record 
before it showed that, during most of 
his tour, the grievant’s performance 
was ‘“‘very good’’; however, the 
grievant did not sustain this level of 
performance during his last three 
months at post, a situation the rating 
officer had no choice but to report. 
The board noted that the report, con- 
trary to regulations, was written sev- 
eral months after it was due, and then 
only on the request of the grievant, 
and appeared to indicate some reluc- 
tance on the part of the rating officer 
to commit to writing deficiencies 
which had not earlier been charac- 
teristic of the grievant's performance. 
On the basis of the evidence before it, 
the board determined that the interim 
report was not inaccurate, erroneous 
or falsely prejudicial; it found no 
basis for removing it from the griev- 
ant’s performance file or for a finding 
that selection boards had had an inap- 
propriate record before them. While 
the report should have been submitted 
within 30 days of the grievant’s de- 
parture from post, did not explain 
how the rating officer had been desig- 
nated, nor include a statement to the 
effect that the rated employee had re- 
ceived a copy and had been informed 
of his right to submit comments on 
the report, the board did not find that 
these technical shortcomings had 
harmed the grievant. It noted that, in 
accordance with the provisions of 3 
FAM 552, the grievant continued to 
have the right to attach a statement to 
the report making his objections to it 
a matter of record. 


Ambassador is found 
to have interfered 


—The grievant claimed that 
his failure to be promoted 


across the threshold was due to three 
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deficiencies in his performance file. 
He cited one OER as inaccurate, un- 
duly harsh and falsely prejudicial; it 
unfairly compared his performance 
with that of more senior, experienced 
officers doing similar work, yet failed 
to credit him for his achivements. He 
added that the OER was technically 
deficient because the date heading 
appeared to cover a one-year period, 
when it covered only five months. He 
grieved that a second OER placed 
undue emphasis on a single unfavora- 
ble incident while ignoring significant 
achievements; he charged that the 
particular emphasis given the incident 
in the OER was the result of pressure 
on the rating and reviewing officers 
by the ambassador. The grievant 
complained that a selection board had 
not seen a third OER because of its 
untimely submission. As relief, he 
requested removal of the first two 
OERs from his performance file, a 
retroactive three-step increase in sal- 
ary, and an extension of his time-in- 


class by one year if he did not shortly 
receive tenure. 

The agency contended the first 
OER was a fair evaluation of the 
grievant’s performance, noting that 
weaknesses were set off against suc- 
cesses and strengths. It saw no 
explicit or implicit comparison of the 
grievant’s performance with that of 
his colleagues. As to the second 
OER, the agency pointed out that 
there was no dispute about the facts 
concerning the incident which led to 
the criticism of the grievant’s per- 
formance; the agency did not find the 
incident overstated, and pointed out 
that the OER had fully credited the 
grievant with the positive aspects of 
his performance during the rating 
period. It refused to remove the OERs 
from the grievant’s performance file. 
To compensate for the fact that one 
OER was not seen by a selection 
board, the agency directed that the 
grievant be non-rated for one year, 
and that his pending separation be set 


‘‘The post report says ‘Early Ameri- 
can.’ That means outside plumbing and 


no electricity.’’ 
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aside so that his file might be re- 
viewed by the next threshold board. 

The board found nothing falsely 
prejudicial in the first OER. Aside 
from its inaccurate dating, which the 
agency promised to correct, the board 
agreed with the agency that references 
to the grievant’s shortcomings were 
well-documented, and it found them 
in line with observations of others 
who had evaluated his performance; 
the board found no unfair comparison 
of the grievant with his colleagues in 
the OER. With respect to the second 
OER, the board found merit in the 
grievant’s claim that the emphasis on 
his ‘‘one serious mistake’’ was the re- 
sult of pressure from the ambassador 
on the rating and reviewing officer; it 
found evidence that the preparation of 
the OER was a violation of regula- 
tions (3 FAM 517.1.a.) which state 
that OERs must be independently 
prepared by the rating officer. It was 
persuaded that the interference of the 
ambassador made independent prep- 
aration of the OER difficult, if not 
impossible, and, thus it could not rule 
out collaboration between the rating 
and reviewing officers to assure that 
the ambassador’s instructions were 
satisfied. The board ordered the OER 
removed from the grievant’s perform- 
ance file; that in its place a statement 
be inserted explaining the reasons for 
the removal; and that the grievant be 
extended in class an additional year if 
he was not earlier promoted. With re- 
gard to the third deficiency cited by 
the grievant, the board found the 
agency’s remedy sufficient. 


Dissent Channel use 
held appropriate 


—The grievant charged 
4 $B inat. as reprisal for dis- 


senting, he had received two unfavor- 
able OERs, an attempt had been made 
to prevent his attendance at a regional 
conference and his premature transfer 
from post had been requested. The 
grievant had used the Dissent Channel 
to submit his annual special report 
after his original report had been re- 
written by the post and forwarded 
without his concurrence. He re- 
quested that a finding be placed in 
appropriate personnel files that he had 
been penalized for dissenting, or 
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failing this, a finding that the Foreign 
Service was not equipped to protect 
its dissenters against reprisals, and 
should either take meaningful steps to 
provide adequate protection or stop 
claiming that dissent is acceptable. 
He subsequently modified his request 
to ask that he be reinstated (he had 
retired during the pendency of his 
grievance), that the board’s decision 
be placed in his performance file 
alongside the OERs grieved, and that 
letters of reprimand be placed in the 
performance files of the officers who 
had violated dissent regulations and 
guidelines. 

The agency removed some por- 
tions of the OERs but denied that the 
grievant had been penalized for using 
the Dissent Channel. It noted that the 
grievant had ultimately attended the 
conference and the transfer action had 
been aborted. The agency contended 
that the threat of early transfer from 
post and the poor OERs were the re- 
sult of the grievant’s intransigence 
and his inability or unwillingness to 
work as a member of the country 
team. It noted that the grievant’s 
performance record contained many 
indications that throughout his career 
he had manifested a ‘‘chip on the 
shoulder’’ attitude and exhibited a 
certain lack of flexibility which 
created problems for supervisors. It 
acknowledged, however, that there 
was no contention as to the grievant’s 
ability; he was an able officer. 

While the board believed that the 
grievant’s personality had probably 
contributed to the situation, it found 
no justification for the post’s rewrit- 
ing of the special report. It found that 
the grievant’s use of the Dissent 
Channel was entirely appropriate and 
that he had been penalized for using 
it; e.g., the ambassador’s cable re- 
questing the grievant’s transfer re- 
ferred to the grievant’s Dissent Chan- 
nel message. The ambassador also 
expressed in that cable his hope that 
the grievant would not proceed with 
his grievance. Although the grievant 
had not asked that the OERs be ex- 
punged from his performance file, the 
board found them seriously defective 
and directed their removal, as well as 
that of an IER (inspectors’ evaluation 
report) which referred to them, since 
the OERs contained inadmissible ref- 
erences to the Dissent Channel as well 
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as unsubstantiated criticisms of the 
grievant’s performance. The board 
prepared a statement for the griev- 
ant’s performance file to account for 
the gap. Since the grievant had retired 
voluntarily, the board did not order 
his reinstatement. The board further 
found it could not recommend disci- 
plinary action against officers in- 
volved in the case without giving 
them an opportunity to be heard, 
which would have been impractical. It 
agreed that more stringent measures 
should be taken to protect the rights 
of dissenters, and recommended the 
agency review its procedures on the 
use of the Dissent Channel. The board 
deplored the attempt made to inhibit 
an employee from filing a grievance. 


Board says it won’t 
advance promotion 


—The grievant, promoted 
ASG retroackively to FSRU-2, 
claimed that, as a result of an agency 
commitment, he should have been 
promoted nearer the time he was rec- 
ommended for such a promotion by 
his supervisor, and not four months 
later when the promotion was actually 
made effective. Formerly an FSLR3, 
he had accepted his job after it had 
been advertised as a Class 2 FAS po- 
sition, equivalent to GS-15. Once on 
the job he converted to FSRU-3 under 
his agency’s FAS program. Some 
three months after this conversion, his 
supervisor recommended him for 
promotion to FSRU2. He asked the 
board to recommend that the effective 
date of his promotion be advanced by 
four months. 

The agency advised the grievant 
that it could not act immediately on 
the promotion request because of a 
recent revision in the GS/FS equiva- 
lency tables. This revision equated 
the GS-15 with FSR Class 3 and not 
Class:2. The agency explained that a 
determination of whether the griev- 
ant’s job was properly classified 
would have to await an agency review 
of its job categories, the positioning 
of a new organizational structure, and 
an advisory opinion on the grievant’s 
job from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. When Civil Service Commission 
support for the upgrading of the 
grievant’s job was received, the 
agency promoted the grievant ret- 
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roactively to the first pay period after 
the prerequisite steps had been com- 
pleted. 

The board was persuaded that, 
between the time of the supervisor’s 
recommendation for the grievant’s 
promotion and the effective date of 
that promotion, the agency was ac- 
tively considering in an appropriate 
manner all the issues involved in the 
claim. The board accordingly found 
the grievance to be without merit. 


Inspector’s report 
held prejudicial 
—The grievant claimed that 


45 an IER (inspector’s evalua- 


tion report) on his performance con- 
tained unfair and inaccurate state- 
ments which made the report unbal- 
anced and falsely prejudicial. The 
statements dealt with the actual time 
the grievant had spent at the post, al- 
leged shortcomings in his manage- 
ment practices including deficiencies 
in an OER (officer evaluation report) 
he had written on a troublesome sub- 
ordinate officer, the initial inclusion 
and later deletion by the inspector 
general of an inadmissible comment 
about his health, and the appraisals 
his superiors had made of his per- 
formance. As relief, the grievant re- 
quested deletion of the IER in its en- 
tirety, together with his rebuttal 
comments, which had been included 
in his performance file. He also asked 
for an additional year in service if he 
was not promoted before the expira- 
tion of his allowable time-in-class. 
The agency maintained that the 
IER reflected the inspectors’ inde- 
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pendent perception of the grievant’s 
performance, largely covering areas 
not adequately documented by the 
OERs already in the officer’s per- 
formance file. Taken with the griev- 
ant’s own comments on the IER, and 
the comments of the rating and re- 
viewing officers in the OERs, the 
agency contended, the IER provided 
the reader of the performance file 
with a complete and balanced picture 
of the grievant. 

The board found the disputed 
IER to be unfair and falsely prejudi- 
cial. In particular, it noted that com- 
ments about the actual time the griev- 
ant was at post could be misinter- 
preted to his detriment. Criticism of 
his management practices, including 
the handling of the subordinate offi- 
cer, were generally unhelpful and in- 
sensitive to the problems the grievant 
faced and unsympathetic to his efforts 
to resolve them to the satisfaction of 
his superiors at the embassy and in 
the agency. In light of its findings, 
the board ordered the agency to pro- 
vide the full relief the grievant had 
requested. 


Grievance on profit 
from sale of auto 


—The grievant charged that 
460... embassy where he 
served had, after he sold his personal 
automobile, wrongfully deprived him 
of those proceeds from the sale in ex- 
cess of its purchase price. 

The Embassy action was based, 
the grievant maintained, upon an er- 
roneous interpretation of agency reg- 
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ulation FAMC No. 378 (2/7/66), 
which he stated prohibits a U.S. Gov- 
ernment employee from making a 
profit only from the sale of items ear- 
lier imported duty-free. The pertinent 
regulation does not equally apply, the 
grievant contended, to the disposition 
at post of personal property man- 
ufactured in the country of assign- 
ment and acquired tax-free. 

As relief, the grievant asked for 
reissuances in his name of an un- 
negotiated U.S. Treasury check pay- 
able to an American charity which he 
had, under protest, designated to re- 
ceive the profit. 

The agency maintained that the 
embassy action is properly based on 
relevant regulation and rightly pre- 
cludes the grievant from being enti- 
tled to the profit from the sale of a 
locally manufactured vehicle. The 
clear intent of the regulations, in- 
sisted the agency, is to prevent prof- 
iteering from the sale of property ac- 
quired or imported free of duties 
and/or local taxes by reason of ediplo- 
matic status. 

The board found that the em- 
bassy’s withholding from the grievant 
of the full proceeds from the sale of 
his personal automobile was based 
upon an improperly broadened in- 
terpretation of the FAMC. The board 
noted that this regulation nowhere 
mentions locally manufactured tax- 
free vehicles; its focus is on personal 
property acquired outside the host 
country and imported duty-free. Ac- 
cordingly, the board ordered the can- 
cellation of the check made payable to 
the American charity, and its reis- 
suance to the grievant. @ 
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How the Foreign Service Grievance Board operates 


By RICHARD I. BLOCH 


Mr. Bloch, the board chairman, 
spoke at a recent meeting of the Open 
Forum in the Department. Because it 
is of interest to Foreign Service em- 
ployees, his speech is reproduced 
below. 


HE FOREIGN SERVICE Griev- 
ance Board is composed of seven 
retired Foreign Service officers— 
Martha Burns, Phil Dorman, Wood- 
row Leake, Rob Mcllvaine, Rufus 
Smith, Harold Snell and Walt 
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Swierczek—and eight professional 
labor arbitrators—Arvid Anderson, 
Richard Mittenthal, Jack McConnell, 
Sandy Porter, Frank Quinn, Eva Ro- 
bins, Ralph Seward and myself. My- 
self excluded, the arbitrator members 
average about 30 years of arbitration 
and mediation experience in the pub- 
lic and private sectors. Among them 
are five attorneys, a former university 
president, the current chief of the 
New York City Office of Collective 
Bargaining, and a priest. All are 
members of the National Academy of 


Arbitrators; indeed, we have one past 
president, one present president, one 
president-elect, one vice president, a 
secretary-treasurer and two former 
members of the board of governors. 
The members have served on presi- 
dential emergency boards, and among 
them have served as permanent um- 
pires and arbitrators in every major 
industry in the country. The Foreign 
Service alumni members of our board 
have similarly glowing records in 
their fields of endeavors and have, 
indeed, garnered the respect of the 
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five parties—three foreign affairs 
agencies and two employee represen- 
tative groups—who have authorized 
their appointments as neutrals. They 
are a select group and I am proud to 
be associated with them. 

Arbitration in the federal govern- 
ment is not new. But the Foreign 
Service Grievance Board is a new 
twist because of the specific statutory 
foundations of the board and the na- 
ture of the Foreign Service itself. We 
are assisted by a marvelously able 
staff—two from each foreign affairs 
agency—who administer the system 
on a day-to-day basis under the guid- 
ance and tutelage of a dynamo mas- 
querading as a human being, Pratt 
Byrd. 


The functioning of the board 


The existence of the board was 
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provided for under the 1975 amend- 


ments to the Foreign Service Act of 


1946 to accommodate grievances 
arising over a broad range of em- 
ployee complaints.* 


***(B) ‘grievance’ shall mean any act 
or condition subject to the control of the 
Department of State, United States Infor- 
mation Agency, or the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (hereafter in this part 
referred to as the foreign affairs agencies, 
or agencies) which is alleged to deprive the 
grievant of a right or beneift authorized by 
law or regulation, or is otherwise a source 
of concern or dissatisfaction to the grievant; 
and grievances shall include but not be lim- 
ited to complaints against separation of an 
officer or employee allegedly contrary to 
law or regulation or predicated upon alleged 
inaccuracy (including inaccuracy resulting 
from omission of any relevant and material 
document) or falsely prejudicial character of 
any part of the grievant’s official personnel 
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record; other alleged violation, misin- 
terpretation, or misapplication of applicable 
law, regulation, or published policy affect- 
ing the terms and conditions of the griev- 
ant’s employment or career status; allegedly 
wrongful disciplinary action against an em- 
ployee constituting a reprimand or suspen- 
sion from official duties; dissatisfaction 
with any matter subject to the control of the 
agency with respect to the grievant's physi- 
cal working environment; alleged inaccu- 
racy, error, or falsely prejudicial material in 
the grievant’s official personnel file; and 
action alleged to be in the nature of reprisal 
for an employee’s participation in grievance 


Chairman Bloch is at the microphone, 
left, flanked by Galen Fox, Open Forum 
chairman. At rear left is Anita E. 
Mueller, forum secretary. Frederick 
Smith Jr., chief of the Department’s 
Grievance Staff, is at rear right. (Photo 
by Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 
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procedures, but grievances shall not include 
complaints against individual assignments 
or transfers of Foreign Service officers or 
employees which are ordered in accordance 
with law and regulation, judgments of 
Selection Boards pursuant to section 623 or 
of equivalent bodies in ranking Foreign 
Service officers and employees for promo- 
tion on the basis of merit or judgments in 
examinations prescribed by the Board of 
Examiners pursuant to section 516 or 517, 
termination of time limited appointments 
pursuant to section 638 and the pertinent 
regulations prescribed by the employing 
agency, or any complaints or appeals where 
a specific statutory appeal procedure exists 
(other matters not specified in this para- 
graph may be excluded as grievances only 
by written agreement of the agencies and 
the exclusive representative organization); 

‘*“(C) except as provided in paragraph 
(D), when the grievant is a former officer or 
employee or a surviving spouse or depend- 
ent family member of a former officer or 
employee, ‘grievance’ shall mean a com- 
plaint that an allowance or other financial 
benefit has been denied arbitrarily, capri- 
ciously, or contrary to applicable law or 
regulation; 

‘**(D) when the grievant is a former of- 
ficer who was involuntarily retired pursuant 
to sections 633 and 634 of this Act within 
six years prior to the enactment of this part, 
‘grievance’ shall mean a complaint that 
such involuntary retirement violated appli- 
cable law or regulation effective at the time 
of the retirement or that the involuntary re- 
tirement was predicated directly upon ma- 
terial contained in the grievant’s official 
personnel file alleged to be erroneous or 
falsely prejudicial in character; and... ”’ 


There are certain areas not cov- 
ered. Former employees have a rela- 
tively restricted range of grievance 
rights; cases involving assignments 
are not grievable, nor are judgments 
of selection boards, nor matters where 
there exist other statutory avenues of 
redress. But beyond that, the board’s 
jurisdiction is broad-based and it may 
therefore render decisions based on 
alleged violations of policy, practice 
or even law. . . 


Grievances vs. gripes 


There are many things which 
occur on a daily basis in the course of 
a job which an employee finds unfair, 
unappealing or unproductive. These 
might inspire gripes but they don’t 
necessarily mean the employee has a 


‘*grievance,’’ which, after all, must 
be one of these items contemplated 
under the terms of the statute. Even if 
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it is a “‘grievance,’’ it is not neces- 
sarily a compelling case. Thus, being 
able to get a case before the board is 
one thing; being able to prove it, and 
to prove as well that a rational remedy 
exists, is another matter. The un- 
pleasant DCM or immediate super- 
visor, the dirty work assignments, the 
perceived personal problem may all 
be very real sources of discontent for 
the officer or employee. But this 
doesn’t mean that the problem rises to 
the magnitude of a grievance which 
(a) can be proven before the board, or 
(b) which may realistically lead to 
remedial action within the purview of 
our authority. 

On the other side of it, this is not 
the private sector, it is a world unto 
itself. There are actions taken by 
management which, while difficult at 
some times to define in terms of their 
nature and potentially detrimental im- 
pact, nevertheless pose significant ob- 
stacles to individuals’ advancement in 
the Foreign Service. That’s why dis- 
puted OERs constitute a substantial 
portion of our caseload. Here it is ap- 
propriate to note an obvious but 
overlooked fact about the so-called 
‘unfairly prejudicial’’ inclusions. 
Demonstrating that a remark is 
damaging to an officer’s career—that 
it is prejudicial—is not in itself suffi- 
cient to win a case. It must be un- 
fairly prejudicial. 

The quality of the Foreign Serv- 
ice itself depends upon management’s 
ability to make judgments, in the 
exercise of reasonable discretion, 
which may well lead to the termina- 
tion of an officer’s career through 
selection out. This board has not been 
granted the authority to refute the 
judgments of the selection boards, 
save for those situations where the 
actions of the board have led to some 
breach of policy or law. And, in its 
review of efficiency reports, the 
board does not sit as some free- 
wheeling center of foreign affairs 
morality to dispense its own brand of 
justice. Even though the board itself 
might have concluded differently than 
did a particular rating officer, it 
should not, and will not, act to sub- 
Stitute its own judgment if it is not 
convinced the report is unfairly pre- 
judicial. But when it is proven that 
the rating is so incomplete or incon- 
sistent with demonstrated facts that it 


fails to reflect a fair exercise of dis- 
cretion, then the board will respond in 
a variety of ways. Some of these rem- 
edies will be discussed momentarily 
when we come to the ‘‘more harm 
than good”’ section of this talk. 


How the board decides 


Section 906 of our regulations 
provides that some cases may, at our 
discretion, be considered without a 
formal hearing proceeding, therefore, 
solely ‘‘on the briefs.’’ The board 
will proceed with a Section 906 case 
when there is no material fact or facts 
in dispute. We lean toward a hearing 
in case of any doubt, however, and, 
in fact, we have scheduled them in 
certain cases where the parties them- 
selves have desired to waive them. 

There is no magic in how the 
board decides—the ultimate goal is 
resolving a case so as to achieve a ra- 
tional, common-sense result, not a 
compromise, not an appeasement. We 
are not mediators in the decision- 
making process, but rather a body 
which attempts to issue realistic in- 
terpretations and applications of the 
relevant guidelines, be they statutory, 
regulatory or otherwise, within which 
the parties operate. We apply the par- 
ticular rules placed before us. If they 
are clear, there is no reason to 
second-guess the intent. We may not 
agree, but that is not relevant. If they 
are not clear, if there is room to in- 
dulge in interpretative process, then 
we choose the logical over the illogi- 
cal, the rational over the strained ap- 
proach. This should not be a remark- 
able proposition. As Mark Twain said 
of Columbus discovering America: 
“*It was not such a wondrous thing to 
discover America. It would have been 
more remarkable to have missed it.’’ 
This is not to say the parties in every 
case will agree with our version of 
reasonableness. But that, of course, is 
what inspires the dispute in the first 
place. What we attempt to provide are 
rational resolutions by which the par- 
ties may end their dispute. 

I indicated we are not mediators 
in the decision-making process—that 
is, we don’t split babies, Solomon- 
like. I do not mean to suggest that we 
decline to act as mediators in at- 
tempting to stimulate settlements 
prior to or even during the procedure, 
and this occurs either on our own ini- 
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tiative or at the invitation of the par- 
ties. We’ve had a modicum of success 
in these endeavors depending, of 
course, on the nature of the particular 
participants and the politics which 
might be played on either side. But I 
invite parties to invite us. We wel- 
come informal counseling and discus- 
sion opportunities. It’s inevitably 
better to settle any of these matters 
without formal intervention by the 
board. 


Winning and losing your case 


Cases are won and lost on the 
facts. While the hearing may present 
a lovely opportunity to play lawyer, 
the case stands and falls on the facts. 
Surely, the legal arguments are by no 
means unimportant and, in those 
cases where the only issue is in- 
terpretation of a disputed policy, it 
becomes a matter of ascertaining the 
drafter’s intent. There you have a 
classic case of argument alone. But in 
most cases—grievances surround 
‘*happenings’’—did the person do 
this? Was the OER supported by the 
facts, etc.? Thus, it is the fact- 
gathering process that becomes so 
critical to a case. It is in this area— 
case preparation—that both parties 
must place their major emphasis. 

I need hardly tell this group the 
value, I hesitate to say ‘‘virtue,’’ of 
documenting ‘“‘happenings.’’ Mem- 
cons, notes to files and corre- 
spondence unequivocally establishing 
positions become critical at later 
stages of the grievance procedure and 
at arbitration, as well as in the every- 
day administration of personnel 
problems. Retrieving those ‘‘facts’’ 
may be a more difficult process, not 
just because of crowded files, but be- 
cause of unavailable witnesses who 
may have left the Service, died or just 
lost interest. Nevertheless, this is a 
forum which demands proof. It is not 
a criminal procedure; there is no 
standard of ‘‘beyond a reasonable 
doubt,’’ but surely, clear and com- 
pelling proof based on reasonable 
certainties is required. 

This inevitably raises the ques- 
tion of when one needs a lawyer. 
Here, of course, I address myself to 
the grievants who come to the board 
without the benefit of AFSA (Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association) or 
AFGE (American Federation of Gov- 
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ernment Employees) representation, 
either because they have so chosen, or 
because representatives have declined 
to represent. It is dangerous to predict 
which case needs a lawyer, or predict 
at what steps an attorney will be 
needed. It is possible, of course, to 
utilize an attorney for advice, pre- 
screening, and even, perhaps, negoti- 
ations, without coming to the board 
with one. The attempt in this internal 
dispute settlement procedure is to run 
as informal a hearing as possible 
while still giving all due regard to the 
demands of procedural and substan- 
tive due process. Therefore, an attor- 
ney is not necessary in every case; in- 
deed, not necessary in many cases. In 
certain instances, it may be possible 
to judge the nature of one’s needs as 
the case progresses. 

Lawyer or not, it is critically im- 
portant to the continuing vitality of 
any grievance procedure that all rel- 
evant facts and arguments be dis- 
closed at the earliest possible stage. 
In this manner, the parties may assess 
the relative merits of their cases and 
prepare accordingly. They may even 
settle. But it is in the process of this 
disclosure that an individual may well 
realize that he or she is up against 
more than merely a fact dispute. 
Legal and technical arguments may 
arise which require some greater ex- 
pertise. This is where the initial input 
of counsel may prove extremely valu- 
able. 

Additionally, a mass of facts, 
even a fistful of winners, means very 
little if all you intend to do is drop it 
in the board’s lap. Don’t ask the 
board to do the parties’ homework. 
Even in a pure fact matter, then, an 
attorney may be helpful in organizing 
the material into a cogent and persua- 
sive document, capable of convincing 
a reader (including, perhaps, the 
agency) of the propriety of the posi- 
tion. 


Grievances—more harm than good? 


The final question may well be 
posed: Does the grievance do more 
harm than good? I think there is a 
clear answer to that—it depends. 
Goodfaith disputes arise every day in 
the course of human, and even 
foreign, affairs. In all cases, they 
should be resolved, preferably infor- 
mally, preferably amicably. A noted 
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Supreme Court justice once observed 
that a fistfight and lawsuit are the 
world’s two worst ways of settling an 
argument. But there will be areas of 
discontent which will resist the most 
earnest attempts at settlement. These 
will become grievances. In good 
measure, the amount of lingering flak 
produced depends on how both sides 
respond. Recognition by the grievant 
that management and managers have 
their political, structural and even, 
heaven help us, personal problems, 
may go a long way toward helping 
parties progress toward a successful 
conclusion. And recognition by 
employers that managerial preroga- 
tives are not the temporal equivalent 
of the divine right of kings should 
make a basically painful procedure 
more tolerable. 

It is the responsibility of both 
parties to assess the price of victory. 
Is it critical, for example, for an 
agency to litigate a $500 allowance 
question through the board, and to the 
courts, when the grievant has a decent 
argument on the law and a strong case 
on equitable grounds—when the case 
could be settled on a nonprecedent 
basis for $200? Is it necessary for a 
grievant to challenge a mildly, 
perhaps constructively critical, com- 
ment in an OER and risk the an- 
tagonism engendered over the ensuing 
scuffle? These are value judgments. 
But they must be considered. Both 
parties must make sincere and earnest 
efforts to look at the final result of the 
dispute; not just the ‘‘who wins’’ and 
‘‘who loses’’ aspect, but the ‘‘where 
do we go from here?’’ 

It’s hard to maintain perspective 
in the midst of the dispute process 
which is intended to be a steam valve 
and to serve a therapeutic function, 
among other things. There will be 
antagonism at times. But both parties 
must assume the obligation of recall- 
ing at all times that this is not divorce 
court; it is a labor relations dispute 
settlement procedure which is prem- 
ised on the assumption that the parties 
must work together tomorrow, and 
continue to do so thereafter. Any 
other approach will pose not only a 
formidable obstacle to the vitality of 
internal problem-solving, but also a 
challenge to the overall effectiveness 
not only of the grievance board but of 
the foreign affairs agencies them- 
selves. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Secretaries’ seminar 
was ‘time well spent’ 


By EILEEN J. QUINN 


Ms. Quinn is a secretary in the 
Office of Soviet Affairs. She has 


served six tours abroad. 


WENT to Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 

recently to attend the first man- 
agement skills seminar ever held by 
the Department for its secretarial 
corps. In sessions 
that lasted two 
and a half days, 
we zeroed in on 
(1) the realities of 
a secretary’s role, 
and making the 
most of the op- 
portunities it 
presents; and (2) 
managing and 
controlling our 
time and the work environment, to the 
extent possible. 

I thought the first full day’s 
classes were the most valuable for the 
majority of our group. We talked 
about Department goals and objec- 
tives and gained perspective on man- 
agement’s role in setting, reevaluating 
and implementing them. But it 
seemed to me that additional time 
could have been spent on exercises in 
this important area. Not only are we 
often major contributors in the plan- 
ning stage, but frequently we are also 
the technical preparers of the com- 
pleted product. Knowing, under- 
standing and being involved in the 
planning and implementation of ob- 
jectives often means that we can make 
more than the minimal contribution of 
typing the final copy. 

The session on time-wasting was 
greeted with enthusiasm. Here was an 
opportunity not only to share our 
frustrations (and often our solutions to 
these frustrations), but also to learn 
new techniques in office management 
and time control. Alan Lakein’s 1973 
book, ‘‘How to Get Control of Your 
Time and Life,’’ was the basis for the 
session, which also included a film 


Ms. Quinn 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 

Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Economics and commercial training 

Advanced Economic Review 

Basic Economic Review 

Economics, Trade and Modern Diplomacy 
(Domestic) 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 

Political Economy Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department of 
State Employee 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Quantitative Techniques in 
Political Analysis 

Seminar on Terrorism 


International Conference Preparation 
Seminar 

Political Workshop 

Labor’s Role in Foreign Affairs 

International Law 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies (off-site) 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


Communication skills 
Reading Development Skills 


Clerical skills 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 
Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 
Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Art of Machine Transcription 


July Aug. Sept. 


9 _ 17 
23 _ — 
2 é 


2, 23 13 4,24 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
—_— — 4 


16 
16 


23 


— 24 


= 13 eae 
2,9,16 6,18 5,17 
23,30 20, 27 


— 13 
29 — 
— 10 


To be announced 


Weekly, as applicants 
warrant 
As applicants warrant 


ee — 11 
= _ 10 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
12 months 
3 weeks 


5 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 


3 days 
16 weeks 


1 day 


2 weeks 


1 week 
1 week 


1 day 

3 days 
4 days 
1 week 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 3 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


4 weeks 


35 hours 
4 hours 


60 hours 
20 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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Workshop 
Beginning Stenography 
Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Intermediate Typewriting 
English and Communication Skills 
Workshop in the Preparation 

of Travel Vouchers 


Courses for professional managers 

The Art of Dictation Workshop 

Effective Oral Communication for Managers 
Effective Writing for Managers 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub Sahara 

Western Europe 

East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 

Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

The United States and the 
Southwest Pacific 


Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Other languages 
Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Western) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taiwan) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Korean 

Lao 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Tagalog (see Pilipino) 
Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 
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3 hours 

60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
30 hours 


2 hours 


3 hours 
12 hours 
16 hours 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


3 days 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
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called ‘‘Time of Your Life.’’ Lakein 
offers a systematic approach to time 
control: (1) organize yourself, (2) be 
a team player, and (3) communicate. 
Many useful and helpful time- 
controlling techniques were gained 
from viewing the film, and from the 
animated and enthusiastic discussion 
which ensued. While not everyone 
could use all the techniques all the 
time, many of us found additional 
ways and means to help us control our 
own and our supervisor’s time. Cer- 
tainly there were controversial as- 
pects, but these served to stimulate 
discussion and motivate us to find 
solutions to our problems. This was, 
perhaps, the single most helpful ses- 
sion in the seminar. 

Our evening session was devoted 
primarily to self-development, profes- 
sionally and personally. This class 
could be improved considerably, but 
whether the Department would want 
to do so is another matter. Focusing 
on many aspects of career develop- 
ment for secretaries would obviously 
lead one to question whether one 
wished to remain a Government em- 
ployee. Once potential within an or- 
ganization is assessed, one must 
begin to question whether to accept 
the fairly limited opportunities for se- 
cretaries for those who wish to remain 
a secretary. I am aware of the De- 
partment’s Upward Mobility and 
Mustang programs, but these are pro- 
vided to get one out of the secretarial 
corps, not to assist growth within. In 
any case, the session did provide 
useful insight into self-development, 
and Drs. Jessie M. Colson and John 
T. Sprott of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute were especially supportive in 
providing information and back- 
ground. Many of us were unaware of 
the broad range of training opportuni- 
ties available through the institute. 

This was the first in a series of 
such courses that will be offered to 
senior secretaries in the Civil Service 
and Foreign Service by the institute’s 
Communications and Clerical Skills 
Division, of which Dr. Colson is the 
coordinator. 

The final day’s sessions began 
with assessing the advantages of 
being a team player, particularly a 
team-of-two player within the 
framework of the secretary/supervisor 
relationship. While it is obvious that 
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this is a joint goal and effort is 
needed by both partners to achieve 
success, the emphasis on effective 
communication techniques provided 
useful tools to achieve a truly effec- 
tive team relationship. Discussions on 
articulating difficulties, expressing 
our feelings about them, and seeking 
resolution filled the morning session. 
For many, learning assertive com- 
munication techniques added an entire 
new dimension to our understanding 
of office management. This proved to 
be time well spent for the majority of 
the group. 

We concluded our seminar with a 
discussion on personal planning for 
change, and how to support that 
change. We agreed, as a group, to 
meet June | to follow-up our discus- 
sions, and to provide assistance and 
support to advance our personal goals 
and objectives. We agreed unani- 
mously that the seminar had been ex- 
cellent in providing us support and 
training to better cope with our pro- 
fessional and personal lives. We also 
agreed to seek additional support 
within the Department, among our 
colleagues, and with management, for 
future training sessions for se- 
cretaries. 

Attending the seminar with me 
were Shiela Allena, Victoria Batten, 
Gwen Beatty, Linda Birkner, Pat 
Burnett, Thomaseena Cox, Rosalie 
Dangelo, Eileen Farrell, Jean ‘‘Fitz’’ 
Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Gaston, Arlene 
Griff, Evelyn Hall, Mary Handy, 
Suzanne Hicks, Jeanette Hook, Mar- 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute are T. 
Lisieux Campbell, Portuguese; Krys- 
tyna Abramson, Polish; Lily Willens, 
French; Savvas Kambanides, Greek; 
and Sonja Meukow, Danish. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 periodical 
titles 
SERVICES 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and government 
documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from other li- 
braries 

—Assistance in finding information (legal, statis- 
tical, historical, biographical, etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of information relating to 
foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on microfilm) 
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jorie Jackson, Eileen Kazanowski, 
Coleen Lewis, Gloria Moore, Barbara 
Murphy, Vondell Mayo, Santa 
Parker, Lonnie Patch, Ernelle Ross, 
Beverly Roundtree, Ruth Sinclair, 
Melba Smith, Sue Tanequoot and 
Kathleen Kennedy. 


At the secretarial seminar were, from 
left, Patricia A. Burnett of the Budget 
and Management Office, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute; consultant Hertense Di- 
cher; and Ernelle Ross of the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs. 


‘Bill just learned that his boss believes in ‘honest’ OERs.”’ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1779 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
JUNE 1779 
ANOTHER ARMADA 


The total war Benjamin Franklin predicted some 
months ago has come in earnest as the British shell and 
burn New England coastal towns with renewed ferocity. 
Brutality, however, is not limited to the redcoats. With 
some relish, General John Sullivan carries out his 
commander-in-chief’s orders to destroy the power of the 
Iroquois nation in central New York. His men lay waste 
to orchards and fields. Some 40 villages are put to the 
torch and 160,000 bushels of corn destroyed. 

In Philadelphia, news arrives that Spain has de- 
clared war on Britain. Even though Madrid’s war aims 
are not compatible with American independence, most 
citizens are overjoyed. Any enemy of Britain is a friend 
of the United States. 

Arthur Lee is still in Paris, no longer officially a 
member of the Passy mission, but still active in trying to 
cultivate the Spanish. He writes both to Count 
d’Aranda, the Spanish ambassador, and Floridablanca, 
the foreign minister. To the latter, he also addresses two 
memorials in which he outlines the strategy he feels 
Spain must follow in battling the common enemy. Both 
memorials are similar in style to one Lee sent to Fred- 
erick the Great in his unsuccessful bid to gain Prussian 
recognition. The Spanish are in no mood to be lectured 
by Arthur Lee. His advice is ignored. 

Two months ago Spain allied herself to France, yet 
thus far her armed forces have seen little action. Since 
April, French and Spanish strategists have been plan- 
ning a major European offensive. Floridablanca calls for 
an all-out invasion of Britain. Vergennes will settle for 
less. He fears that total victory might not only alarm the 
other European nations but possibly gain sympathy for 
Britain. Yet quickly he comes closer to Floridablanca’s 
way of thinking. 

By the beginning of this month, the allies have 
drawn up an invasion plan. With their combined navies, 
they will gain control of the Channel. An amphibious 
force of 20,000 troops will cross from Normandy; some 
will seize the Isle of Wight while others establish a 
beachhead and destroy the Portsmouth shipyards. The 
occupation of that major seaport will, no doubt, force an 
early end to the hostilities. 
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The plan is far from simple. It relies heavily upon 
adequate logistics and, above all, timing. The two allies 
seem to face insurmountable difficulties from the start. 
They are not used to cooperating with each other. 
Moreover, they find that orders must be translated into 
both languages, a time consuming and tedious process. 

The two navies are in sorry condition— 
undermanned, undersupplied, and with vessels dread- 
fully in need of repair. 

Both nations lack decent leadership. Old, inept 
bureaucrats run the respective military establishments, 
and the effort to mobilize is impaired by corruption and 
a general shortage of funds. 

The French squadron embarks during the first week 
of the month to rendezvous with the Spanish fleet. For 
two weeks it wanders aimlessly up and down the 
Spanish coast waiting for the Spanish to show up. In the 
meantime the French grow impatient, run through most 
of their supplies and cope with a major smallpox epi- 
demic aboard ship. 

Their adversaries are hardly better off. The British 
Navy, under the questionable leadership of Lord 
Sandwich, is in such a state of disrepair that many ships 
are literally too rotten to leave their moorings. Many of 





(One of a series) 





those that are seaworthy have cannon too small to ac- 
commodate the available ammunition and untrained 
crews recently impressed from the bars of Britain’s sea- 
ports. 

The knowledge that Spain is now in the war causes 
much apprehension among the citizenry. Franklin, 
writing on the 2nd, accurately gauges the mood.*‘The 
English have had a little flow of spirits lately from their 
success against the trade of France and the news of the 
imagined conquest of Georgia; but the growing ap- 
prehension of a war with Spain also begins to sober 
them, and, like people who have been drunk with 
drams, they now seem to have both the head and heart 
ache.”’ 

One British newspaper, The Morning Chronicle, 
implores its readers to forget their quarrels and unite 
against their king’s enemies. One fact certainly cannot 
be taken too lightly. For the first time since 1588 they 
must face the unthinkable—an invasion of the home is- 
land. @ 





BARBADOS: 
EMBASSY IN 
THE SUN 


BRIDGETOWN —There’s been a 
flurry of activity in the vicinity here 
during the past few months—a visa 
fraud ring smashed; independence in 
St. Lucia; a volcanic disaster in St. 
Vincent’s; a coup in Grenada.—This 
has kept employees here hopping, but 
long hours are rewarded by a gentle 
climate and beautiful beaches. This is 
another in a series of photo features 
on life at U.S. posts overseas. The 
photos are by Lee Mullane and vice 
consul Dennis Skocz. 


Dick LaRoche, chief of the consular 
section, looks back as he scales Suffiere, 
St. Lucia’s volcano. (Photo by John 
Cromy, Peace Corps) 


Relaxing during St. Lucia’s Independ- Ortiz and Gail Kirk of the Department’s 
ence festivities: from left, U.S. Presi- Bureau of Management. (Photo by John 
dential delegate Jose Tabanken, and Cromy, Peace Corps) 

Ruth Watenabe, Ambassador Frank 
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Kaput again. . . Dick LaRoche’s not- 
so-trusty VW is the butt of many an 
embassy joke. 


Val Arthur, chief of the supply and 
transportation unit, shows David 
Young, son of administrative officer 
Johnny Young, how to spray a calf. 
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EMBASSY BRIDGETOWN 


Ward Murrow briefs members of the 
Bridgetown press who are on a tour of 
the consular section. 


A d f ! p 


Deputy chief of mission John Eddy and 
vice consul Jo Ann Collinge confer on 
Bridgetown’s main street, in front of 
the embassy. 


Administrative officer Johnny Young on 
his patio overlooking the Caribbean. 
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EMBASSY BRIDGETOWN 
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Vice consul Marcia Bellavance pulls her 
sailboat into Bridgetown’s harbor. 


Guests, Mr. and Mrs. C. Richard 
Bergwin III, enjoy ‘‘Nostalgia Night’’ at 
the ambassador’s residence. 
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EMBASSY BRIDGETOWN 


Cheryl Gill searches files for a visa 
application. 


Consular employee Alleyne Pritchard is 
the organist for the island’s oldest 
church, Sharon Monrovian Church. 
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EMBASSY BRIDGETOWN 


Dolly Armstrong, consular assistant, 
and a young client. 


Political officer Don Camp buys fish in 
the market. @ 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Benedicto, Lincoln V., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Bissetta, Steven C., Addis Ababa 

Britt, Swain A., Damascus 

Browne, Edward S., Junior Officer Corps 

Calderhead, William D., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Clarke, Robert J., Junior Officer Corps 

Cotter, Joanne Marie, Quito 

Dewire, Evan Leigh, Office of Security, 
Domestic Operations Division 

Dillard, Godfrey J., Junior Officer Corps 


se 


Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker ad- 
dresses colleagues here after receiving 
the President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service—the highest 
Government award for a civilian. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
ices) 


Eickman, Pauli W., Kathmandu 
Feeney, Jon J., Belgrade 

Feronti, Samuel R., Monrovia 
Fitzgerald, Estela S., San Salvador 
Gabrielsen, Eleanor, Paris 
Gorbett, Alton P., Tel Aviv 


Grimes, Thomas J., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Holland, Carolyn M., Dar-es-Salaam 

Holmes, Jacquelyn Sue, Mexico 

Holum, John D., Policy Planning Staff 

Hostetler, Stephen Richard, Foreign Af- 
fairs Data Processing Center 

Howard, Ross E., Cairo 

Jaramillo, Maria L., Caracas 

Johnson, Robert A., Accra 

Jones, Munro P., Office of Inspector 
General 

Kenny, Kathryn K., Caracas 

Kilarny, Mary P., Office of Foreign Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments 

Lacock, Robert A., Niamey 

Lawrence, Loren E., Kingston 

LeClair, Nancy, Lubumbashi 

Levinson, Michael A., New Delhi 

McCabe, Linda B., Family Liaison Office 

Merritt, David V., Panama 

Muench, Sandra M., Amman 

O’Donnell, William P., Brasilia 

Otero, Maria L., Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs 

Ott, James Malcolm, Wellington 

Pirro, Gregory, Bangkok 

Rahr, Andrew C., Dakar 

Russillo, Victor D., Rome 

Schrock, Albert E., Junior Officer Corps 

Schroeder, William F., Helsinki 

Smith, Gabriele F., Brasilia 

Smith, Sandra Kay, Bonn 

Stephens, Richard, Yaounde 

Swain, Levia F., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Tenley, Gerald D., Port au Prince 

Upton, Randall G., Sydney 

Walcott, Millicent E., Lagos 

Wong, Rose P., Kathmandu 

Yeaton, Janice Amelia, Calgary 

Zimmermann, Robert Walter, Inter- 
American Affairs 


TRANSFERS 


Allais, Diane K., Bujumbura to African 
Affairs 

Allen, Catherine C., Cairo to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Anders, Robert George, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Public Programs to 
Tehran 

Anderson, Joan N., Philippines to Flor- 
ence 

Anker, Elinore M., Berlin to London 

Athens,. Mary W., Lima to London 

Balach Jr., Steve Joe, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Rangoon 

Baliue, Donald I., Nicosia to Bonn 
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Career ladder promotion 


In a career ladder specialist pro- 
motion, Donald E. Brendgard was 
elevated from FSR/RU-7 to FSR/ 
RU-6. 


Becker, J. Peter, El Salvador to Caracas 

Beckett, George S., Office of Security, 
Educational Training to Office of Secu- 
rity, New Orleans Resident Office 

Bednar, Georgienne M., Berlin to Bonn 

Belew, Wendell L., Commerce Depart- 
ment to Khartoum 

Bellocchi, Natale H., New Delhi to Hong 
Kong 

Boerner, Michael P., Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of Fuels and 
Energy to London 

Bohrer, Thomas H., London to Tijuana 

Booth, Richard Thomas, Bogota to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Borde, Arthur E., Greece to Jerusalem 

Bosworth, Stephen W., Economic and 
Business Affairs, International Re- 
sources and Food Policy to Tunis 


Brackman, James F., Kathmandu to 
Cairo 

Brazeal, Aurelia E., Treasury Department 
to Tokyo 

Bryfogle, Donald S., Pakistan to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Buck, Ralph M., Tehran to Jidda 

Budeit, James A., Beirut to Monterrey 

Camitta, Hugh D., Turkey to European 
Affairs 

Campbell, Joan K., Lome to African Af- 
fairs 

Carey, Glenn William, International 
Communication Agency to Seoul 

Carter, Susan S., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Casey Jr., Edward A., European Affairs 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS— 
Before her transfer from the U.S. mis- 
sion to the Organization of American 
States to the Policy Planning Staff, Leta 
McNutt is presented a 10-year service 
pin and certificate by the U.S. perma- 
nent representative, Ambassador Gale 
McGee. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 
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to Foreign Service Institute 

Clark, Joan M., Management Operations 
to Valletta 

Clover Ill, John F., U.S. Sinai Support 
Mission to Nouakchott 

Cohen, Kenneth A., Ivory Coast to Djib- 
outi 

Davis Jr., John W., Lome to Stockholm 

Davis, Leslie S., Togo to Stockholm 

Dayer, Bernard W., Nepal to Beijing 

Dayer, Lucille Anne, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Beijing 

DeMarzo, Frederick N.G., Ottawa to 
European Affairs 

Debold Jr., Leroy E., Colombo to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Dial, Gladys I., Paris to San Salvador 

Dixon, John McCance, Philippines to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Donovan Jr., Joseph R., Doha to Seoul 

Drexler, Robert W., Colombia to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Emling, Richard W., Tehran to Office of 
Communications 

Ensmann, Marion, 
Vienna 

Finley, Helene Vonnegut, Thailand to 


Casablanca to 
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and wife of consular officer Dudley G. 
Siprelle, is presented ‘‘Woman Athlete 
of the Year’’ award by deputy chief of 
mission C. Arthur Borg. 


| => VIENNA—Linda Sipprelle, a runner 
i 


Hylaman, Roy E., Office of Communica- 
tions to Paris 

Jenkins, Frances M., Brussels to Nassau 

Johnson, Judith Rodes, Foreign Service 
Institute to Bucharest 

Johnson, Sharon M., Karachi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Johnson, Stephen T., Foreign Service 
Institute to Bucharest 

Jojola, Rudolph R., Kuwait to Tokyo 

Katzen, Jay K., Brazzaville to African Af- 
fairs 

Keil, Charles F., Milan to European Af- 
fairs 

Kelley, Patrick J., Kinshasa to Conakry 

Kendrick, Frances T., Paris to Lahore 

Kettler, Theda J., Lome to Brussels 

LeGallo, Andre J., Tehran to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Long, Patrick B., Manila to Singapore 

Malloy, Edward M., Belgrade to Brasilia, 
Brazil 

Mancinelli, Gary A., Italy to Banjul 

Marshall, David Bruce, Tehran to Office 
of Security, Washington Field Office 

Marshall, Nancy H., Caribbean Affairs to 
Pretoria 

Martinez, Richard R., Bogota to Bureau 
of International Narcotics Matters 

Maybarduk, Gary H., Port Moresby to 
Mexico 


ne 


Kinshasa 

Finley, Travis A., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Kinshasa 

Flemister, Zandra I., Junior Officer Corps 
to Buenos Aires 

Flynn, Audrey R., Monrovia to Canberra 

Gentzler, Judith Ellen, Bonn to European 
Affairs 

Griffith, Wayne G., Jerusalem to 
Matamoros 

Hanion, Robert J., Brussels to Beirut 

Hansen, Terry D., San Salvador to Her- 
mosillo 

Hobbs, Harry D., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Beijing 

Holbrook Ill, Morton J., Taipei to Beijing 

Howland, Michael H., Office of Security, 
Secretary's Detail to Tehran 

Humphreys, M.J., Office of Communica- 
tions to London 


DUESSELDORF, Federal Republic of 
Germany—Cashier Joachim H. Koch 
receives $50 check from consul general 
Michael J. Dux, right, for a suggestion 
that will save the Government $397.46 a 
year in newspaper subscription pay- 
ments. 
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McHugh, Anne M., Thailand to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Meloni, Mary, Nassau to Mexico 

Memler, William H., Frankfurt to Salvador 

Mendyk, Sandra L., Shiraz to Hong Kong 

Menken, Edwin T., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Miele, Jerry J., Lima to Tehran 

Moats, Simeon L., Bonn to Pretoria 

Moore, Geoffrey Henry, Panama to 
Seoul 

Moore, Pamela Helen, Nairobi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Musch, Donald J., European Affairs to 
Ankara 

Nevils, Albert F., Tunis to Office of Com- 
munications 

Newman, Cynthia J., Pretoria to Lenin- 
grad 

Newman, Herbert M., Office of Communi- 
cations to Dakar 

O’Brien, Thomas P., Manila to Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Olive, David A., Brussels to Economic 
and Business Affairs 

O’Neil, Eugene L., Tehran to Office of 
Communications 

Osterman, W. Andrew, Tokyo to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 


Palmer Jr., Stephen E., Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to Geneva 

Parlin Jr., Oliver A., Taipei to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Perett, William Gregory, Iran to Bern 

Pettinelli, Joseph, Tehran to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Phillipson, Robert R., Inter-American 
Affairs to Managua 

Pletcher, Marilyn J., Buenos Aires to 
Tokyo 

Powell li, Keith, Mexico to Hong Kong 

Proulx, Gerry M., U.S. Mission to UN to 
Paris 

Ratliff, Linda L., Conakry to African Af- 
fairs 

Rider, John M., Tehran to Hong Kong 

Rigby, Robert W., Iran to Bonn 

Risbeck, Grace E., Rangoon to Warsaw 

Rosenblatt, Lionel A., Office of Human 
Rights to Bangkok 

Ross, Roberta Sueann, Executive Se- 
cretariat to Dusseldorf 

Roudebush, Tom, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Tokyo 

Sargent Jr., L. Benjamin, Karachi to Of- 
fice of Foreign Buildings 

Sherry, George B., Surabaya to Rangoon 
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Skud, Timothy Einar, Shiraz to Tehran 

Smylie, Richard M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Jakarta 

Snyder, Jerrilyn J., Geneva to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Sorrel, Allen R., Greece to Office of 
Communications 

Thompson, Larry C., Afghanistan to 
Special Domestic Assignment Program 

Tom, Lucy Christina, Turkey to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Trivisani, Thomas P., Leningrad to 
Bangkok 

Tveit, Paul A., European Affairs to Vienna 

Vago, Richard L., Philippines to Office of 
Communications 

Velott, Larue H., Consular Affairs to Tel 
Aviv 

Warner, John P., Brasilia to Tokyo 

Warner, Joseph Lacy, Dominican Re- 
public to Economic and Business Affairs 

Wells, Donald Eugene, France to Kings- 
ton 

Wiederhold, Dennis G., Santiago to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Willems, Leonard F., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Edinburgh 

Wills, Charles R., Trinidad to Moscow 


TIENFALA, Mali—Minister of rural 
development N’Fagnanama Kone is as- 
sisted by Ambassador Patricia M. Byrne 
and Macky Tall, Malian ambassador to 
the United States, as he cuts ribbon at 
the new feedlot here, constructed with 
AID assistance. Also shown, from left: 
Ronald D. Levin, AID director, and 
deputy chief of mission Ralph H. 
Graner. (Photo by Abdramane Coulibaly, 
ICA Bamako) 


ISLAMABAD—Love at first touch: 
Debbie McFasky, daughter of Foreign 
Service officer and Mrs. Tim McFasky, 
likes what she ‘‘sees’”’ in Alberto Ruiz de 
Gamboa, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alberto 
Ruiz de Gamboa, AID. 
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Wilson, Edward B., Budapest to Lagos 

Wilson, Ernestine, Rome to La Paz 

Wiznitzer, Mark Leon, Caracas to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Wojahn, Hilda J., Ethiopia to Rome 


RESIGNATIONS 


Davidson, Claud W., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

DeWire, Evan Leigh, Office of Security, 
Domestic Operations Division 

Domres-Hon, Michele L., Bern 

Hogue, Vicki Jo, Dacca 

Hunt, Sharon E., Visa Office 

Jones, Munro P., Office of Inspector 
General 

McAfee, Mary Jeanne, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Miller, Paul M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Neidle, Alan F., Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency 

Newkirk, William Douglas, Geneva 

Odell, Mary Ellen, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Owen, Anne Marie, Mexico 

Quirk, William G., Wellington 

Schneider, Henry J., Office of Communi- 
cations 

Shinn, James J.A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Economic Policy Office 

Spiegel, Daniel Leonard, Policy Planning 
Staff 

Thompson, Malcolm, European Affairs 

Van den Berg, Hendrik F., Sao Paulo 


RETIREMENTS 


Bajek, Leon J., Tel Aviv 

Calderhead, William D., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Cornelius, Fairy L., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Freedom of Information Staff 

Dougall, Kathleen C., People’s Republic 
of China and Mongolia Affairs 

Engle, James B., Office of Inspector 
General 

Fearey, Robert A., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Green, Marshall, Defense Department 

Grimes, Thomas J., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Holliday, Daniel M., Office of UN Person- 
nel Policy and Recruitment 

Holm, William H., Tunis 

Johnson, James T., Office for Combat- 
ting Terrorism 

Jones, Munro P., Office of Inspector 
General 

Leonard, Thomas M., Niamey 

Lumardi, Constance M., Passport Office 

Mackey, Jean E., Kuwait 

Nelson, Nita Jo., Medical Complement 

Rocke Jr., Lucian L., East Asian and 
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Pacific Affairs 

Russillo, Victor D., Rome 

Sherer Jr., Albert W., Inter-Governmental 
Assignment 

Smysley, Patricia H., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Southerland, J. Harlan, Budget and Fi- 
nance, GAO Liaison Staff 

Tambone, Joseph A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Tufte, Inga R., Inter-African Affairs 

Walcott, Millicent E., Lagos 

Walsh, John Patrick, Faculty Adviser 

Wong, Rose P., Kathmandu @ 


VALLETTA—Ambassador Joan M. 
Clark on her arrival at Luga Airport. 
With her are deputy chief of mission 
Richard L. Wilson, left, Mrs. Ann Wil- 
son, right, and Alfred Cachia, far right, 
of Malta’s ministry of foreign affairs. 


Nurse Nellie Clemons, left, checks blood 
pressure of Elva G. Morgan, Secretary 
Vance’s personal assistant, in the De- 
partment’s Health Unit during obser- 
vance of Blood Pressure Month. (Photo 
by Donna Gigliotti) @ 





PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-13 


Helen E. Powell, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Position and Pay Management; 
Gerald T. Buckley Jr., Information Sys- 
tems Office, User Support Services Staff; 
Edward Blevins, Intelligence and Re- 
search. 


GS-11 


Jose Manue! Solis, Consular Affairs; 
Pamela Smith, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs; Mary 
K. Paskus, Protocol; Maria Di Sante 
Middleton, Passport Office; Barbara C. 
Johnson and John Wayne Bullock, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Budget; 
Margaret A. Gross and Margaret P. 
Grafeld, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center; Clara W. Alexander, 
Bureau of Administration. 


GS-9 


Gene A. Thornton, Communications 
Center; Edward J. Morris, Office of Op- 
erations, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion; Lawrence B. Lewis, Budget and Fi- 
nance; Janice E. Clark, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division; Ida Lee Bibbs, 
Office of Classification-Declassification; 
Kenneth Neil Bailes, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 


GS-8 


Rochelle P. Dobbins, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; April B. Abdulmalik, Politico- 
Military Affairs, Office of Systems Analy- 
sis. 


GS-7 


Johanna P. Vasquez, Clara J. Harrell 
and Geraldine F. Eldon, Passport Office; 
Carol Y. Stewart, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Performance Evaluation; Char- 
lotte F. Shahin, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Mary Ruth Rumley, 
Economic and Business Affairs; David R. 
Powell and Denise N. Ford Fogle, Office 
of Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division; Sheila T. McPherson, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs; Patricia C. 
Howard, African Affairs; Linda L. Bain- 
bridge, Politico-Military Affairs; Cecelia 
P. Andrews, Budget and Finance. 


GS-6 


Christine C. Vincent, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs; Barbara J. Brown 
and Charles Henri Thompson, Budget 
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and Finance, Office of Finance; Jessie I. 
Orr, Agency Directorate for UNESCO; 
Betty Jean Mack, Library; Dorothy J. 
Hartland, Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments; 
Mary Hart, International Organization Af- 
fairs; Ann E. Evans, Operations Center; 
Susan D. Dailey, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute; Catherine V. Conley, Office of Op- 
erations, General Services Division; Joy- 
leen Nalani Cohen, Protocol; Barbara J. 
Braithwaite, Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-5 


Corinthia E. West, Budget and Finance; 
Gloria J. Williams, Visa Office; Andrea 
M. Thomas, Margie M. Armstrong, Bar- 
bara M. Melo and Anne Noel Meagher, 
Foreign Service Institute; Phillip H. Ste- 
vens, Jr., Information Systems Office, 
Foreign Affairs Data Processing Center; 
P. Diane Rogers, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment; Linda C. Osborn, Florence 
W. Neary, June R. Maiolo, Charlotte M. 
Lew, Cynthia S. Lambert and Paul L. 
Hill, Passport Office; Avery V. Gill, Medi- 
cal Services; Sandra J. Drayton, Bureau 
of Public Affairs; Audrey C. Davis, Office 
of Classification-Declassification; Lyn- 
nora V. Baylor, Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office. 


GS-4 


Judith M. Tyson and Kathleen E. Dol- 
lins, Economic and Business Affairs; 
Phyllis M. Smith, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Linda J. Martell and 
Joan A. Johnson, Passport Office. 


GS-3 


Juan A. Robinson, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division; Tracey T. 
Perkins, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Tracy Y. Cooper, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Performance Evaluation; Sheila 
Barnes, Passport Office. 


GG-7 
Ivan J. Ferber, U.S. Mission to UN. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Amerine, Lynda Marlene, Passport Of- 
fice 

Aquilo, Ann M., Passport Office 

Arbios, Robert A., Passport Office 

Baldwin, Mary Ann, Passport Office 

Bassett, Janet L., Passport Office 

Bedrosian, John, Intelligence and Re- 
search 


Burke, Faye Doris, Passport Office 

Cate, Craig A., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Caulfield, Peter W., Passport Office 

Chang, Leslie Li-Hsten, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Davis, Janet V., Passport Office 

Davis, Pamela L., Bureau of Personnel 

Deeping, Maria D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Degerman, Rosa Aurelia, Passport Of- 
fice 

Dordain, Jules J., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Dorsey, Patricia Ann, Passport Office 

Dotson Jr., Fred M., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Dunigan, Elizabeth M., Politico-Military 
Affairs, Office of Munitions Control 

Dycio, Gary Michael, Passport Office 

Farrell, Stephen T., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Feeney, James I., Language Services 

Frank, Kathleen M., Bureau of Personnel 

French, Eleanor May, Passport Office 

Fresco, Manuel Vincent, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Garcia, Laura Gloria, Passport Office 

Gordon, Denise D., Passport Office 

Gorelick, Marc, Passport Office 

Gulley, Trina F., Passport Office 

Hardmon, Clarence, Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Heyman, David R., Passport Office 

Honore, Sharon E., Passport Office 

Ilda, Cornelius K., Language Services 

Jewell, Joan L., Passport Office 

Jonson, Patrice, Passport Office 

Kaffenberger, David J., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

Kelly, William Francis, Passport Office 

King, Sybil E., Passport Office 

Krainz, Sherman J., Passport Office 

Kreisbert, Donna B., Office of Inspector 
General 

Lang, Thomas, U.S. Mission to UN 

Laughrige, Anne, Passport Office 

Levine, Ruth G., Passport Office 

Levister, Michael Q., Passport Office 

Loomis, Rosemarie F., Passport Office 

Loose, Timothy Robert, Passport Office 

Luskey, Paul B., Bureau of Personnel 

Maddrey, Wendell C., Congressional 
Relations 

Magee, Lyiousa M., Passport Office 

Makle, Iris J., Visa Office 

McCaffrey, Diana A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

McCreadt, Terrie Lynn, Passport Office 

Mills, Hester V., Office of Security, 
Document and Information Systems Di- 
vision 

Moretti, Jean D., Bureau of Personnel, 
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Wage board promotions 


Recent wage board promotions 
include those of Calvin E. Dubose 
and Watt Sylvester Young Jr., both of 
the Publishing and Reproduction Di- 
vision, to WI-12 and WI-11 respec- 
tively. Elevated to WG-5 were Mur- 
ray L. Sullivan, Elizabeth J. Pratt, 
Ralph D. Ferguson and Jose L. Ar- 
royo, all of the Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division. 


Personnel Library 

Morritz, Robin J., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Performance Evaluation 

Nordine, Eleanor C., Passport Office 

Persons, Michael H., Passport Office 

Ramish, Timothy E., Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Rezvan, Brenda Louise, Budget and 
Finance 

Ritter, Daniel E., Passport Office 

Robinson, Marsha Z., Passport Office 

Rose, Lawrence T., Passport Office 

Schaffer, Virginia, Passport Office 

Schiavone, Joseph U., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Smiley, Chester, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Smith, Antoinette C., Passport Office 

Sobieski, Lisa S., Passport Office 

Starks, Diane, Passport Office 

Thomas Jr., Edgar, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Thomas, Margaret Ann, Budget and 
Finance 

Verla, Elizabeth Ann, Passport Office 

Williams, Maria Jean, Passport Office 

Williams, Sherman Thomas, Passport 
Office 

Williams, Teresa Elizabeth, Visa Office 

Wilson, Kaija Annikki, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Wood, Antoinette, Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Besson, Wanda Kay, Office of Foreign 
Buildings to Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Evans, Elizabeth Ann, Office of Inspector 
General to Secretariat to U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO 

Maxwell, Bernard J., African Affairs to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Maxwell, Bonnie Jean, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Historical Office to Intelligence 
and Research, Office of Economic Re- 
search and Analysis 

McGuire Jr., Joseph H., Personnel Man- 
agement Division, Bureau of Administra- 
tion to Office of Civil Service Career De- 
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velopment and Assignments 

Olaghere, Maria J., Congressional Rela- 
tion to African Affairs 

Stewart, Thelma Delores, Passport Of- 
fice to Bureau of Personnel, Retirement 
Division 

Williams Jr., Thomas L., Passport Office 
to Audio-Visual Services 

Wineberger, Donna L., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool to Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 


RESIGNATIONS 


Aoki, Irene, Office of Security, Document 
and Information Systems Division 

Ash, Judy E., Passport Office 

Chatten, Patricia T., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Cohen, Sheila S., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Cornnor, Sharon V., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Office of Multilateral 
Affairs 

De Vos, Nancy L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Dettor, Wendy Sue, Passport Office 

Dixon, Roger, Bureau of Administration, 
Personnel Management Division 

Donahue, Lois B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Esposito, Barbara E., Passport Office 

Fisher, David L., Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division 

Flinn, Eugenia M., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Flinn, Peggy M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Frederick, Rose V., Passport Office 

Galena, Janet M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Fuels and Energy 

Gardner, Karen T., Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

Herman, Jan Kenneth, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Editorial Division 

Israel, Charlotte, Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of International Com- 
munications Policy 

Johnson, S. Maxine, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Juni, Barbara L., Passport Office 

Lewis, Mary J., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Martinelli, Irma C., Passport Office 

Mundinger, Daphne M., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Padgett, Dorothy B., Protocol 

Payne, William H., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Phillips, Pamela, Passport Office 

Pontius, Ann M., Passport Office 

Roh Jr., Charles Ernest, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Ryan, Denise E., Overseas Schools 

Searl, Liza, Budget and Finance, Office of 


Finance 

Shelby, Selena D., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Taylor, Kathleen, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Thornton, Gene A., Communications 
Center 

Tolson, Darryl T., Office of Security, 
Document and Information Systems Di- 
vision 

Ware, Mildred T., Passport Office 


RETIREMENTS 


Dawson, Laurence A., Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs 

Fagan, Dorothy N., Legal Adviser’s Office 

Hodel, Olga, Bureau of Personnel, Em- 
ployee Management Relations Staff 

Mitchell, Betty C., Management Opera- 
tions 

Nubbe, Virgil G., Library @ 


Union membership rises 


The number of federal employees 
represented by unions reached an 
all-time high of over 1,225,000 last 
year, not including Postal Service 
workers. According to the Office of 
Personnel Management, 60% of all 
federal workers are now union mem- 
bers. Ten years ago union members 
comprised only 42% of the federal 
workforce. The big increase in union 
membership since then has come 
among white-collar workers. 


Read it and charge it 


The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments will now allow you to order 
Government publications and charge 
them to your Master Charge or Visa 
account. Credit card sales will be ac- 
cepted at all Government Printing 
Office bookstores; on mail orders to 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Public Documents Department, 
Washington, D.C. 20402; or on 
phone orders, (202) 783-3238. 

To find out what publications are 
available, first ask for the free index 
to subject bibliographies. This will 
tell you the 100 categories of publi- 
cations. Select the category you’re 
interested in, and send for the free 
subject bibliography listing all those 
publications. From this list you can 
choose the titles you want. & 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Personnel 


The validity of FAMC 749, *‘The Career 
Candidate Program,’’ dated April 24, 1978, 
was extended to April 23, 1980. Substantive 
changes in the regulations are in final proc- 
ess. Until that process is completed, it is 
necessary to continue the validity of FAMC 
749. (FAMC-789) 

Effective October 1, 1978, the workweek 
for FSOs and FSIOs continues to be a 40-hour 
week. These regulations are in Sections 412 
through 414.4 and 1410 through 1413. How- 
ever, FSOs and FSIOs are reminded that they 
are subject to working such additional hours 
over the 40 hours of the basic workweek as 
the needs of the Service require. Any addi- 
tional hours in excess of the basic 40 hours 
cannot be legally compensated, either with 
premium pay or compensatory time off, ex- 
cept in special cases. (Uniform State/USICA; 
FAMC-790) 

The validity of FAMC 727, ‘‘Access to 
Personnel Records,’’ dated May 2, 1977, was 
extended to May 2, 1980. The Bureau of Per- 
sonnel is in the process of clearing new regu- 
lations which will replace FAMC 727. Until 
this clearance process is completed, it is 
necessary to continue the validity of FAMC 
727. (FAMC-792) 


DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania—Greg 
Walker discusses the summer employ- 
ment program for dependents with 
Louise Eaton, Family Liaison Office 
coordinator here. 


Financial management 

Appendix A, Account Structure and 
Classification, has been updated and reis- 
sued. (TL:FIN-244) 


Communications and records 

To improve mail service for personnel 
stationed in Latin America, a military mail 
gateway was established September 1, 1978, 
in Miami to serve Latin American APO/FPOs 
previously served by New York. (Uniform 
State/AID/USICA; TL:CR-104) 
Economic Affairs 

The Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC) will encourage more invest- 
ment in the poorest developing nations and 
will concentrate on increasing entry of 
smaller and medium-size business into the 
international marketplace. OPIC’s operating 
authority has been extended to September 30, 
1981. TL: ECON-57) @ 


Nominations sought 
for reporting award 


The Department is seeking 
nominations for the Director Gen- 
eral’s Award for Reporting. Deadline 
is June 30. The annual award—$500 
and an engraved pen set—is given for 


‘excellence in drafting on any sub- 


ject’’ and is open to everyone in the 
Foreign Service, regardless of rank or 
pay plan. 

Selection of the winner will be 
made by a special panel which will 
include a professional writer who is 
not an employee of the Government. 
Nominations should be descriptive of 
the nominee’s work and should in- 
clude representative examples of re- 
porting. They should be sent to di- 
rector general Harry G. Barnes Jr., 
Room 6216, New State. Information 
on the award may be obtained from 
Personnel’s Office of Performance 
Evaluation, Room 2803. 


Honorary degree for Smythe 


Mabel M. Smythe, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Republic of 
Cameroon, was awarded an honorary 
degree at the University of Mass- 
achusetts/Amherst commencement on 
May 26. She has been ambassador 
since 1977, and is on leave from her 
position as director and vice president 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New 
York City. @ 





BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE went to Chicago, 
May 1, to address the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Accompanying him 
were MRS. VANCE and special assistant 
GEORGE MITCHELL. 

W. BEVERLY CARTER, ambassador- 
at-large for liaison with state and local gov- 
ernments, received the ‘‘Top Hat’’ award of 
the New Pittsburgh Courier, April 20; at- 
tended the National Conference of Black 
Mayors workshop, in Atlanta, April 22; ad- 
dressed the Foreign Policy Association in 
Harrisburg, April 26; and visited Sacramento 
and Los Angeles, May 11-14. He called on 
GOVERNOR BROWN and Los Angeles 
MAYOR BRADLEY, and looked into possi- 
ble domestic assignments for Foreign Service 
officers under the Pearson Amendment. Dep- 
uty coordinator DAVID SHINN visited 
Miami and Cocoa, Fla.; Frankfort, Ky; and 
Peoria, Ill., May 29, to meet with local offi- 
cials and check on potential Pearson assign- 
ments. 

Counselor MATTHEW NIMETZ led an 
eight-member interagency delegation to 
Bucharest and Budapest, May 6-11, for the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe discussions with senior government 
officials in each capital. He was accompanied 
by his special assistant, ROBERT HOPPER. 
Another special assistant to the counselor, 
IRA WOLF, attended the UN Trusteeship 
Council meeting on Micronesia, in New 
York, May 21-25. 

CYNTHIA MILBOURN has recently 


joined the staff of the Department’s executive 


director, transferring from the Department of 


Commerce. Formerly of the executive direc- 
tor’s staff, EDWARD BLEVINS has taken an 
assignment in the Bureau for Intelligence and 
Research as budget officer. 

Ambassador ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 
led the U.S. 


of the third UN conference on law of the sea, 


delegation to the eighth session 


in Geneva, March 19-April 27. Accompany- 
ing him from the Department’s Office on the 
Law of the Sea Negotiations were Ambas- 
sador GEORGE H. ALDRICH, ALAN G. 
JAMES, SANFORD H. WINSTON, HELEN 
FERRIS, MICKEY WETHERBEE, ALAN 
BERLIND, GEORGE TAFT, ROBERT 
BLUMBERG, VICTOR COMRAS, TOM 
OKADA, LOUISE SAALFRANK, ANA 
RODRIQUEZ and JULIANNE MCLEOD. 
Following his Senate confirmation, March 
29, Ambassador-at-large and U.S. coor- 
dinator for refugee affairs DICK CLARK 
traveled to Southeast Asia, April 11-29, to in- 


vestigate refugee problems in the Association 
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Pa. 


ey 


Polish Vice Foreign Minister Marian 
Dobrosielski, left, conveys to Deputy 
Secretary Warren Christopher a letter 
from First Secretary Edward Gierek to 
President Carter marking the 60th an- 
niversary of the arrival in Warsaw of 
the first American envoy, Hugh S. Gib- 
son of California. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 


of South East Asian Nations states. He was 
accompanied by DAVID J. CARPENTER and 
ANDREW LOEWI of his staff; JACK 
FRIEDMAN of the Bureau of East Asian and 
Affairs, MICHAEL DAVID of the 
Executive Secretariat; and DORIS MEISS- 
NER of the Justice Department. Mr. Clark 
testified before the Senate Appropriations 


Pacific 


Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, April 
3; the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs, April 5; the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Operations, April 9; and the 
House Appropriations Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee, April 10. On April 29, deputy 
U.S. coordinator CHARLES W. FREEMAN 
JR. attended a seminar on refugee affairs, or- 
ganized by the Aspen Institute in Wye, Md. 
And, on April 30, Mr. Freeman addressed a 
United Nations Association breakfast, with 
congressional staff members, on refugee 
GABRIEL GUERRA-MON- 
DRAGON of the Executive Secretariat ac- 


programs. 


companied Mrs. ROSALYNN CARTER to 
Geneva and Rome, May 5-11. 


Administration 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


DONALD BARNES, SOPHIA PORSON, 
TONY SIERRA and STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG traveled to Paris to assist 
with a senior narcotics seminar given under 
the auspices of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, May 4-19. TONY HERVAS 
flew to Madrid to interpret for Secretary of 
Defense HAROLD BROWN, May 16-17. A 
Social Security conference was convened in 
the Department, May 16-18. GISELA MAR- 
CUSE, GALINA TUNIK-ROSNIANSKY and 
HARRY OBST were the language services 
staff involved, with Mr. Obst serving as chief 
interpreter. LOUISE KELLY served as escort 
for a multiracial African social workers group 
traveling under ICA auspices, May 4-June 5. 
DIMITRY ZARECHNAK accompanied the 
Soviet minister of culture on his tour ofthe 
United States under the educational and cul- 
tural exchange. BILL KRIMER, DIMITRI 
ARENSBURGER and LAWRENCE BUR- 
RELL, in Geneva since early January, are 
working to complete SALT II documentation 
in preparation of the June Vienna summit. 
Language Services’ new Japanese interpreter, 
CORNELIUS IIDA, spent several weeks in 
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Tokyo in May. Russian specialist LORALYN 
ANDERSEN became LORALYN ANDER- 
SEN-PETRIE on April 28. Verbatim reporter 
WYLMA JAMES traveled to Chicago, May 
1, to report the address of SECRETARY 
VANCE and the subsequent question-and- 
answer period, at a meeting of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. Translator JEAN KRATZER returned 
to Washington after completion of her two 
months’ study detail to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
CAROL WOLTER interpreted at a number of 
technical talks, including Tunisian tax treaty 
discussions, May 7-11, and meetings of the 
NATO advisory group for aerospace, May 
14-18. HELEN KAPS assisted with the latter 


R 
s 
8 


African Affairs 


The bureau has launched a series of 
briefings on current U.S. foreign policy is- 
sues for members of the resident African 
diplomatic corps. Presided over by Assistant 
Secretary RICHARD M. MOOSE, the first 
two sessions got off to a good start with the 
cooperation of the assistant secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs, RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE, who spoke April 27, on U.S. pol- 
icy in the Far East, and ROBERT HOR- 
MATS, deputy assistant secretary in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs, 
who discussed multilateral trade policies, 
May 11. More such briefings are being 
planned. On April 26 Mr. Moose met with a 
group of students from Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C., to discuss 


ACCRA, Ghana—Ambassador Robert 
P. Smith, left, presents meritorious step 
increase to Henry T. Rouse, building 
and maintenance officer. Mrs. Rouse is 
between them. 
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U.S.-African policy. He also discussed Af- 
rica with two Soviet visitors, VLADIMIR 
GANTMAN and VSVELOLOD OLEAN- 
DROV, May 8. Both were delegates to the 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS—At 
regional communications officer confer- 
ence in the Department, from left: 
Charles R. Rambo; Robert P. 
Richardson, Bonn; Robert C. Ribera, 
Nairobi; Stuart E. Branch, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for communications; 
William E. Bischoff, Accra; Thomas J. 
McCay, Karachi; and Louis J. Corre,i, 
Manila. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


BUREAU NOTES 


workshop on southern Africa of the XII 
U.S.-USSR Dartmouth Conference, in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., May 3-6. Mr. Moose, ac- 
companied by JOHN VINCENT of the Office 
of Public Affairs, participated in an interna- 
tional affairs briefing program for senior 
AFL-CIO officials, in Silver Spring, Md., 
May 16. Two diverse groups were Mr. 
Moose’s audiences on May 17 when he 
briefed the Africa committee of the National 
Council of Churches about current U.S. 
policies on Africa, and the National Confer- 
ence of Young Political Leaders, on U.S. 
policies toward southern Africa. On May 18 
Mr. Moose spoke to members of the African 
American Institute’s regional conference on 
Africa, in Houston, on ‘‘Major Policy Issues 
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in U.S. Relations with Africa.’’ FRANCES 
COOK, director, Office of Public Affairs, 
also attended the conference. 

As part of the Outreach Program, deputy 
assistant secretary ROBERT V. KEELEY 
briefed the Lutheran Council’s standing 
committee on world community, April 27, on 
U.S. policies affecting Rhodesia, Namibia 
and Tanzania. He was assisted by country of- 
ficers GENE SCHMIEL and JAMES NACH 
of South African Affairs, and MAX BERRY 
of East African Affairs. Deputy assistant 
secretary ROBERT KEELEY spoke to the 
African-American Womens’ Association, 
May 19, on ‘‘U.S. Relations with Southern 
Africa.’’ Ambassador MABEL SMYTHE, 
Cameroon, traveled, April 26-May 9, 
speaking on U.S. African policy, southern 
Africa, trade and development in Cameroon 
and western Africa, and the Sahel, to a vari- 
ety of civic and business groups and colleges 
and universities in Atlanta, Richmond, 
Chicago, Cleveland and New York. She also 
gave radio and TV interviews and newspaper 
editorial backgrounders. Ambassador JOHN 
LOUGHRAN spoke to the students of North 
East High School, Philadelphia, April 26, 
after spending April 25 talking to students at 
Albright College, Reading, Pa., on ‘‘Africa: 
Past, Present and Future,’’ and on the Horn 
of Africa. GORDON BEYER, director, Of- 
fice of East African Affairs, met with a group 
of visiting church leaders from Kenya and 
Tanzania, May 2. CARL CUNDIFF, director, 
Economic Policy Staff, represented the 
bureau at the annual meeting of the African 
Development Fund/Bank, in Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast, May 14-18. On May 4, in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room, WILLIAM L. SWING 
was sworn in by director general HARRY 
BARNES as ambassador to the People’s Re- 
public of the Congo. Mr. Swing was formerly 
alternate director for the Office of Central 
African Affairs. DON JUNIOR, director for 
Central African affairs, spent April 9 through 
May 5 in consultations with embassy and 
local authorities in Cameroon, the Central 
African Empire, the Congo, Zaire, Gabon and 
Sao Tome and Principe. On his return he also 
met with embassy and host government offi- 
cials in Paris and Brussels. GEORGE TRAIL, 
deputy director, Office of West African Af- 
fairs, spent May 4 and 5 in Birmingham, 
Ala., participating in the University of 
Alabama’s ‘‘African Days.’’ A group of U.S. 
and visiting NATO officers from the Armed 
Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va., were 
briefed in the Department, May 14, on south- 
ern Africa by GEORGE MOOSE, deputy di- 
rector of southern African affairs. On May 
20, LEN SHURTLEFF, deputy director for 
central African affairs, participated in a panel 
discussion at Howard University on ‘‘U.S. 
Policy in Africa: Where We Are and Where 
We Are Going,’’ part of a two-day confer- 
ence sponsored by the Association for Con- 
cerned African Scholars. Dr. OWEN W. 
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ROBERTS, deputy chief of mission, 
Ethiopia, completed a schedule of business 
consultations with U.S. companies. The con- 
sultations were organized by the Business 
Council for International Understanding, New 
York. Dr. Roberts consulted with, among 
others, Mobil, Citibank, Chemical Bank and 
Tippett-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton. PETER 
CHAVEAS, country officer for Nigeria, on 
April 25 went to Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O., to give a briefing on U.S. 
African policy. ALDEN IRONS, inter- 
African affairs labor and social affairs ad- 
viser, attended the Pan African Refugee 
Conference in Arusha, Tanzania, and con- 
sulted in Geneva, Lagos, Nairobi and Togo. 

The bureau welcomed SALLY MACIAS 
to the Office of West African Affairs; she 
comes to the bureau from Ethiopia, and will 
be working with the Sahel countries. The 
Executive Director’s Office welcomed 
MARIA OLAGHERA to its Post Management 
Section as a part-time secretary; she was pre- 
viously in Congressional Relations. Also new 
in South African Affairs is MAJORIE PHIL- 
BERT, who joins th bureau after serving in 
Damascus. The bureau’s new messenger is 
STEPHEN DuBOSE, from the Office of 
Communications. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II 
was the luncheon speaker at three regional 
seminars sponsored by the National Gover- 
nors Association and the White House: Seat- 
tle, June 6; Cedar Rapids, Io., June 20, and 
New York, June 29. The director’s calendar 
also included addresses at the State Depart- 
ment co-sponsored regional conference on 
U.S. security and the Soviet challenge, 
Richmond, Va., June 12, and the 47th annual 


LILONGWE, Malawi—At awards 
ceremony here are, from left, Edward 
Chipata, David Beach, Kennedy 
Kalilombe, deputy chief of mission Gil- 
bert H. Sheinbaum, Thomas Chingota, 
administrative officer Michael J. Hin- 
ton, Moses Kavalo and Ambassador 
Harold E. Horan. 


U.S. Conference of Mayors, in Pittsburgh, 
June 11. Mr. Seignious welcomed partici- 
pants in the May 25 foreign policy conference 
on SALT II, co-sponsored here by the agency 
and the Department. On May 21, he gave a 
talk on SALT to the Department’s foreign 
policy conference for senior business execu- 
tives. In New York, on May 19, the director 
discussed SALT II in an address to the board 
of trustees of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. The day before, in Atlanta, he 
delivered the luncheon address at the 
Chamber of Commerce’s annual Armed 
Forces Day celebration. Mr. Seignious trav- 
eled to Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., May 
15, to speak on SALT at the Air War Col- 
lege’s national security forum. At Hot 
Springs, Va., May 12, he was a panelist for a 
SALT discussion at the Business Council’s 
spring meeting, and he gave his first major 
address on SALT in a speech May 1 at an Ad- 
vertising Club luncheon in the Department’s 
Benjamin Franklin Room. 

G. WILLIAM ASHWORTH became the 
agency’s new counselor on May 7. A 
graduate of Washington and Lee University, 
Mr. Ashworth was a news reporter for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, a Washington 
correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, and for the past seven years was a 
professional staff member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He had pri- 
mary staff responsibility on the committee for 
arms control and disarmament matters. JOHN 
MURPHY has been designated deputy chief 
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of the Office of Administration, replacing 
SIDNEY D. ANDERSON. Mr. Murphy, a 
retired Air Force officer, spent 10 years as 
director of the Information Management Staff 
of the National Security Council before 
transferring to the agency last year to set up a 
records management program. He will con- 
tinue as records management officer and clas- 
sification adviser. Mr. Anderson has been as- 
signed to Embassy Cairo, after spending eight 
years in the agency on detail from the De- 
partment. After serving as a management 
analyst, he was deputy director of the Office 
of Administration for five years. 
PRESIDENT CARTER accorded the per- 
sonal rank of ambassador to assistant director 
CHARLES N. VAN DOREN while he is 
serving as head of the U.S. delegation to the 
preparatory meetings of the Non-Proliferation 
Review Conference. The first preparatory 
meeting was held in April in Geneva and the 
second is scheduled to be held in August. 
THOMAS J. BARNETT, who has been on 
detail to the agency for the past year, has 
been promoted to full commander in the U.S. 
Navy. He is a 1964 graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy. LOWELL FLEISCHER has 
been assigned to the agency by the Depart- 
ment, for duty in the Multilateral Affairs 
Bureau. A graduate of Wesleyan University, 
he holds master’s and doctoral degrees from 
the University of Connecticut. Dr. LAW- 
RENCE TURNBULL left the agency, after 
more than two years as its seismologist, to 
accept a position elsewhere in the Govern- 
ment. KATIE TILLMAN retired from Gov- 
ernment service after 36 years, nearly 10 with 
the agency. Ms. Tillman is working for the 
Advanced International Studies Institute here. 


Congressional Relations 


ROBERT FLATEN, legislative manage- 
ment officer, was the convocation speaker at 
St. Olaf College in Minnesota, April 3. Mr. 
Flaten’s remarks dealt with some of his re- 
flections on diplomacy. He also gave the 
banquet address at the annual convention of 
the Southern Minnesota District of American 
Lutheran Churches, March 30, speaking on 
diplomacy and the Middle East. EUGENE 
KRIZEK, legislative management officer, ac- 
companied House Speaker THOMAS P. 
O’NEILL JR. and a bipartisan delegation on a 
factfinding visit to the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Hungary and Ireland, April 11-23. The 
congressional delegation made the trip in di- 
rect response to invitations extended to the 
speaker by JACK LYNCH, prime minister of 
Ireland, and ANTOL APRO, president of the 
National Assembly of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. PEGGY LAMPL, deputy assistant 
secretary, accompanied a 17-member con- 
gressional delegation led by Rep. JACK 
BROOKS, chairman, Government Operations 
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Committee, to the People’s Republic of 
China, April 13-23. The group’s itinerary in- 
cluded Shanghai, Hangchow, Beijing and 
meetings with VICE PREMIER DENG, AM- 
BASSADOR HAO and ASSISTANT TRADE 
MINISTER DU. THOMAS G. WESTON, 
legislative management officer, and WEN- 
DELL C. MADDREY, special assistant, ac- 
companied Sen. EDMUND MUSKIE of 
Maine on a presidential mission to Portugal, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany and Poland, April 
26-May 7. Sen. Muskie’s conversations cov- 
ered economics, arms control, NATO matters 
and East-West relations, and emphasized 
U.S. interest, on the part of both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, in our relations 
with these countries. DAVID SUMMERS, 
special assistant, left May 7 for five weeks 
temporary duty in Krakow, Poland, to assist 
the embassy for the Pope’s visit in June. 
Upon his return, Mr. Summers will be taking 
up new duties as executive director of the 
Watson Foundation in Rhode Island. On April 
6, deputy assistant secretary BRIAN AT- 
WOOD spoke to a group of American Univer- 
sity students on foreign policy. 


HELSINKI—Ambassador Rozanne 
Ridgway, left, presents 20-year length- 
of-service award to Elisabeth Vaa- 
jajarvi, retiring employee in the Con- 
sular Section. 


BUREAU NOTES 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. 
WATSON attended the European consular 
conferences, April 23-May 11, in Rome. The 
conferences were divided by geographic re- 
gion. The first was for eastern Europe, April 
22-27; the second, the southern tier, April 
30-May 4; and then the northern tier, May 
7-11. Also attending from the bureau were 
CATHY GERARDI, staff assistant to Miss 
Watson; RONALD K. SOMERVILLE, ex- 
ecutive director, who attended the northern 
tier section only. Mr. Somerville spoke on 
consular management. CARMEN DI- 
PLACIDO, Office of Overseas Citizens 
Services, and GEORGE FOURIER, Office of 
Visa Services, also attended. Mr. DiPlacido 
discussed the Department’s proposed del- 
egation-of-authority telegram that would pro- 
vide consular officers with more authority in 
deciding citizenship cases. Also discussed 
was the emergency center night shift in the 
Office of Overseas Citizen Services. While in 
Rome, Miss Watson addressed the American 
Club of Rome on consular services. 

On May 8 deputy assistant secretary 
HUME A. HORAN spoke to a training class 
of security officers on the interaction between 
consular and political work, and also the role 
of the regional security officer. On April 29, 
he addressed the Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
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Church’s World Affairs Council, on the Sinai 
II treaties. On May 14, Mr. Horan gave the 
keynote address to the advanced consular 
course. He spoke on the consular challenge of 
the 1980s. On May 2, the deputy assistant 
secretary for passport services, ROBERT E. 
LAMB, addressed a Consular Officers As- 
sociation luncheon. Mr. Lamb gave his ob- 
servations on the office, from a new deputy 
assistant secretary’s perspective. The special 
assistant to the assistant secretary, PETER K. 
MURPHY, attended the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s Seminar on Situational Diplomacy. 
Also attending this pilot seminar on stress and 
conflict management from the bureau were 
ELIZABETH ARNOLD and FRANK HALL, 
Office of Overseas Citizen Services; LINDA 
ECKHARDT, Visa Office; and BROOKE 
HOLMES, Executive Office. Mr. Murphy; 
CARL McCALLUM, Visa Office; DONALD 
GUERRIERO, Office of Overseas Citizen 
Services; and Cliff Gross, Board of Exam- 
iners, assisted in the revision, from the con- 
sular point of view, of the next series of 
Foreign Service examinations. They at- 
tempted to relate visa, citizen services, and 
passport work to some of the queries. They 
also probed for historical insight into the di- 
rect relationship of consular affairs to overall 
foreign policy objectives. FRANCIS 
RANDO, Office of Overseas Citizen Serv- 
ices, was in East Berlin, May 9-16, to com- 


niet 


plete negotiations with the German Democra- 
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ROME—At the eastern European con- 
sular conference were, from left, seat- 
ed: H. Allen Holmes, deputy chief of 
mission, Rome; Assistant Secretary 
Barbara M. Watson; Jim Kiley, consul 
general, Rome. Standing: Mike Mozur, 
Sofia; John Ordway, Prague; Bernard 
Oppel, Warsaw; Lynn Turk, Poznan; 
Henry Zimerowski, Krakow; John Pe- 
ters, Belgrade; Tom Longo, Bureau of 
European Affairs; Bob Tynes, 
Budapest; Elizabeth Dziatkiewicz, Zag- 
reb; Tom Hudson, Moscow; Lewis Kert, 
Berlin; Mike Foley, Leningrad; Cathy 
Gerardi, Bureau of Consular Affairs; 
Bruce Kressler, Kiev; Larry Goodrich, 
Bucharest; and Carmen DiPlacido and 
George Fourier, Bureau of Consular 
Affairs. 


tic Republic on a consular convention be- 
tween that country and the United States. 
From May 16-18 he was in London for a sec- 
ond round of discussions on renegotiating the 
U.S.-Great Britain consular convention. 
ROBERT E. DALTON, the bureau’s legal 
adviser, and ROBERT DRY, Office of Over- 
seas Citizen Services, spoke before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association on the con- 
sular officer’s role in international judicial 
assistance. Mr. Dalton spoke extensively on 


consular agreements, and Mr. Dry on the 


“*nuts and bolts’’ 
abroad. 


of obtaining evidence 


The bureau held its second annual 
‘*Conference on the American International 
Traveler,’” May 9-10. Attending were repre- 
sentatives of travel publications, travel 
editors on newspapers, airline executives, 
travel agents and tour operators. Miss Watson 
gave the welcoming remarks. Mr. Horan was 
conference moderator. The agenda included a 
panel discussion on ‘‘U.S. Immigration 
Policies and International Travel.’’ Par- 
ticipating were LEONEL J. CASTILLO, 
commissioner, U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, and MARVIN J. GIBSON, 
assistant commissioner; and ELIZABETH J. 
HARPER, deputy assistant secretary for visa 
services. This was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion on *“‘The U.S. Passport: Present and 
Future.’’ The panel members were Mr. Lamb; 
VIVIAN FERRIN, director of operations; 
MARLENE SCHWARTZ, chief, Acceptance 
Facilities and Insular Coordination Staff; and 
MICHELE TRUITT, chief, Evaluation and 
Standards Division. MATTHEW FALCO, as- 
sistant secretary for international narcotics 
matters, ended the first day’s meeting with a 
discussion of ‘‘International Narcotics Con- 
trol.’’ The Thursday session began with an 
address by ROBERT E. CHASEN, commis- 
sioner, U.S. Customs Service, who talked on 


‘*U.S. Customs and the International 
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Traveler.’’ This was followed by an address 
on ‘‘Travel and the World Economy,’’ by 
JULIUS KATZ, assistant secretary for eco- 
nomic and business affairs. The Department 
of transportation presented a panel discussion 
on ‘*‘Experience with the New U.S. Interna- 
tional Aviation Policy.’’ Dr. JOHN J. 
FEARNSIDES, deputy under secretary, De- 
partment of Transportation, headed the panel. 
Other members were EDWARD OPPLER, 
deputy director, Office of Air Transportation; 
WILLIAM MYERS, director, Office of 
Facilitaticn. They were followed by Dr. 
DAVID LEVITT, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
giving the board’s point of view. The industry 
point of view was given by JAMES GOR- 
SUN, director of facilitation, Air Transport 
Association of America. International tourism 
and its effects on the American economy was 
the subject presented by Dr. DAVID L. 
EDGELL, director, Office of Policy and Re- 
search, U.S. Travel Service. ‘‘Services for 
the American Abroad’’ was a panel discus- 
sion presented by ALAN GISE, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for overseas citizen services; 
JAY A. RINI, chief, Inter-American Divi- 
sion; and JAMES L. WARD, deputy director, 
* Citizens Emergency Center. Congressman 
JOHN BUCHANAN Jr. (R.-Ala.) closed the 
conference with a congressional overview, 
and his personal impressions, of the impor- 
tance of consular services provided to the 
American traveling public. Miss Watson 
closed the seminar with a summation session. 
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A reception followed in the Department’s 
Benjamin Franklin Room, on the eighth floor 
of the new building. 


VISA OFFICE 


WILLARD B. DEVLIN and CARL 
SHEPHERD traveled to Toronto, to attend 
the annual convention of the Association of 
Immigration and Nationality Lawyers. COR- 
NELIUS D. SCULLY traveled to Phoenix, to 
attend the conference of the National Associ- 
ation of Foreign Student Advisors. SUSAN 
JACOBS and her husband were in Detroit to 
speak before the Center of Peace and Conflict 
Studies of Wayne State University. Their dis- 
cussion was on ‘‘Life in the Foreign Serv- 
ice.’” CARL SHEPHERD spoke to the New 
York City Chamber of Commerce on corpo- 
rate employment of aliens. MILDRED HALL 
took part in an Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service outreach program in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The office welcomed CHARLES KEL 
from Milan and new summer employee 
KATHRYN DOMICK, and welcomed back 
GLORIA SNYDER. 


BARCELONA, Spain—Deputy chief of 
mission Robert E. Barbour presents key 
to new consular area to principal officer 
Melvin Sinn. Administrative officer 
Russell King is at right. 
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East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE attended a luncheon meeting of 
corporate executive officers, in San Fran- 
cisco, May 5. He also participated in the 
Asilomar Conference, May 5, in Monterey, 
Calif. On May 10 he was the keynote lunch- 
eon speaker at a seminar sponsored by the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Special as- 
sistant KENNETH BLEAKLEY accompanied 
Mr. Holbrooke to San Francisco and Mon- 
terey. While in San Francisco Mr. Bleakley 
attended the 33rd annual conference of the 
World Affairs Council of Northern Califor- 
nia, at Asilomar. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROGER W. 
SULLIVAN attended a reception, April 28, 
in honor of the emperor of Japan’s birthday. 
On May 2, Mr. Sullivan attended the arrival 
ceremony at the White House of the prime 
minister of Japan, and also attended a lunch- 
eon for the prime minister, May 3, at the Na- 
tional Press Club. On May 14 Mr. Sullivan 
participated in the Asian-American Heritage 
Conference, in the Department. On May 17 
he attended the Secretary’s reception for 
young political leaders, in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room. Deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT B. OAKLEY attended the interna- 
tional affairs symposium on cooperation and 
conflict among major east Asian nations, at 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore., 
May 9. His address dealt with U.S. policy in 
Asia. ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director, 
Office of Economic Policy, participated in a 
conference on ‘‘China, the Soviet Union and 
the United States: Interactions and Impacts in 
East Asia,’’ at Asilomar, in Monterey, Calif., 
May 5-6. He also met with business repre- 
sentatives, May 4, in San Francisco, to dis- 
cuss economic opportunities in East Asia. 

W. ROBERT WARNE, deputy director 
of economic policy, spoke with University of 
Washington representatives and business 
groups on East Asian economic policy, in 
Seattle, April 27; attended the Asian De- 
velopment Bank annual meeting in Manila, 
May 2-4; and spoke with business groups at 
the East/West Center, University of Hawaii, 
May 7-8, in Honolulu. RICHARD MOR- 
FORD, economic officer, assisted in the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development, in 
Manila, Aprill 11-May 15. JOE BORICH 
spoke on U.S.-China relations at the U.S.- 
China People’s Friendship Association, Troy, 
N.Y.; at the Lynchburg, Va., Rotary Club; at 
the Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va., at 
the Kiwanis Club, Virginia Beach; at the 
Shepherd College foreign affairs seminar, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va.; at the Young Ten- 
nesseans’ foreign affairs seminar, Washing- 
ton; at the Junior World Affairs Council, 
Dayton, O.; at the Kiwanis Club at Front 
Royal, Va., and to a group of West Point 
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cadets, in the Department. SCOTT 
HALLFORD addressed the Goldman Sachs 
seminar on investment in Colorado Springs; 
Rinfret Associates in New York; the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington; Brookings Institution in Washington, 
and the international studies seminar at 
Southwestern University, in Memphis, Tenn. 
The topic was ‘‘What’s Happening in 
China.’’ WILL ITOH accompanied a con- 
gressional delegation from the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, headed by Con- 
gressman Augustus F. Hawkins, on a trip to 
Hong Kong, Tokyo and Beijing, April 13-24. 
He also spoke on ‘‘U.S. Policies in East Asia 
after Vietnam,’’ at Farnham Castle, England, 
May 10. 

Persons here on consultation include 
ROBERT MARSHALL, en route to Bangkok; 
KAARN WEAVER and ROBERT J. 
McCARTHY, assigned to Beijing; BRUCE L. 
ROSENBERG and NORM MILFORD. 


SUVA, Fiji— Delegations from the 
United States, United Kingdom and the 
Gilbert Islands (to be called Kiribati 
after independence) before initialing a 
treaty of friendship between the United 
States and Kiribati. Flanking Chief 
Minister Taibi, who led the Gilbert dele- 
gation (fourth from left), are the heads 
of the U.S. and UK delegations, Bill 
Bodde, Pacific Island Affairs, and 
Richard Stratton, United Kingdom. The 
U.S. ambassador to Fiji, John Candon, 
is third from right, front row. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


On May 3-4 Assistant Secretary JULIUS 
L. KATZ chaired a second round of meetings 
in Washington between U.S. and Mexican 
officials on the possibility of exporting natu- 
ral gas to the United States. Speaking on the 
effect of travel on the growth of the world 
economy, he addressed the Second Confer- 
ence on the American International Traveler 
at the Department, May 10. 

At the invitation of Congressman 
HENRY J. HYDE (R. Ill.), deputy assistant 
secretary ROBERT HORMATS traveled to 
Chicago, April 21, to participate in a panel 
discussion on international trade and invest- 
ment issues. He accompanied Deputy Secre- 
tary WARREN CHRISTOPHER to Capitol 
Hill for hearings on Turkey, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, April 27, and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, May 
15. Using the theme ‘‘Prospects for Invest- 
ment and Trade in a Changing World,’ he 
spoke to a group of businessmen at the May 7 
Business International World Trade Roundta- 
ble, in Washington. Meetings of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency governing board were 
held in Paris, March 30 and May 4, as a 
follow-up to the decision of the 20 member 
countries to reduce oil consumption by 5% by 
the end of the year. MICHAEL CALIN- 
GAERT, deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
national resources and food policy, co- 
cnaired the U.S. delegation to these meet- 


ings, which also included GERALD ROSEN, 
director, Office of Fuels and Energy. In early 
April Mr. Calingaert participated in U.S.- 
Canadian consultations, in Ottawa, with offi- 
cials of the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission, Commerce Department and Embassy 
Ottawa, on procurement issues relating to the 
proposed natural gas pipeline from Alaska to 
the lower 48 states. MICHAEL LUCY, Office 
of Fuels and Energy, and ANNE WOODS, 
Trade Agreements Division, also partici- 
pated. On April 27 Mr. Calingaert addressed 
the annual meeting of the American Council 
on Consumer Interests, in San Antonio, on 
consumer involvement in international eco- 
nomic issues. He participated in the World 
Food Policy Seminar organized by Harvard 
Business School, May 13-14. Mr. Calingaert 
also testified before congressional commit- 
tees on two commodity issues: proposed 
countercyclical meat import legislation, be- 
fore the International Trade Subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, April 
30, and wheat export policy, before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, May 8. 
Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM BAR- 
RACLOUGH led the U.S. negotiating team 
which successfully completed the negotiation 
of the first trade agreement between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China, May 14. Following two weeks of 
negotiations by the team in Beijing, Com- 
merce Secretary JUANITA KREPS initialed 
the agreement during her visit to Canton. 

An Aerosat Council meeting was held in 
Ottawa, May 3-4, to consider progress made 
by a special committee established a year 
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ago, to study the need for an aeronautical 
satellite and alternative technologies for im- 
proving air safety over oceans and deserts. 
The bureau was represented by RUTH PHIL- 
LIPS, deputy assistant secretary for commer- 
cial and telecommunications affairs. The 
U.S. delegation included experts from the 
Federal Aviation Agency and a representative 
of the airlines. The council noted its satisfac- 
tion with the progress of the study and pro- 
vided guidance looking to the submission of 
the report by the end of this year. Mrs. Phil- 
lips appeared before the Hollings Senate Sub- 
committee, on a panel with CHARLES FER- 
RIS, chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, to testify for the Department on 
the foreign policy aspects of a bill drastically 
revising the structure and organization of 
telecommunications responsibilities. She also 
commented on a bill sponsored by Senator 
BARRY GOLDWATER (R.-Ariz.), which 
would institutionalize the existing telecom- 
munications structure but change the Depart- 
ment’s guidelines on representation of the 
private sector on U.S. delegations at interna- 
tional telecommunications meetings. 
ALBERT ZUCCA and WILLIAM RAU, 
director and deputy director respectively, 
Office of Commercial Affairs, attended an 
economic/commercial officers conference in 
Manila, March 12-16, for officers in east 
Asia. Mr. Zucca co-chaired the conference. 
Conferees discussed new export promotion 
initiatives stemming from the President’s ex- 
port policy statement of September 26, 1978, 
including new directions in domestic stimu- 
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lation programs and the changing emphasis 
on overseas exhibition programs. Mr. Rau 
subsequently traveled on country commercial 
program consultations to Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Tokyo, and Mr. Zucca undertook com- 
mercial consultations in Bangkok. At the 
biannual meeting of the Alabama League of 
Women Voters, JOEL SPIRO, chief, Speciai 
Trade Activities Division, was keynote 
speaker. He spoke to the group on the multi- 
national trade negotiations and trade policy. 
The league’s state leadership attended. 
CHARLES H. BLUM, Special Trade Ac- 
tivities Division, served on the U.S. delega- 
tion to the steel committee of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, in Paris, April 26-27. The committee, 
established in October 1978, held its first 
substantive discussion, covering a wide range 
of steel trade and structural adjustment 
policies adopted by the members. Mr. Blum 
also attended the committee’s working party 
of experts which met, April 23-24, in prep- 
aration for the committee’s discussion. 
JAMES LEDESMA, Office of Food Policy, 
traveled to Rome as the alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative at the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation’s eighth intergovernmental group 
meeting on meat. Participants at the session, 
May 7-11, discussed the current world live- 
stock and meat situation and the outlook for 
trade through 1985. 

The Planning and Economic Analysis 
Staff director, DAVID J. DUNFORD, par- 
ticipated in the 25th annual conference on 
international affairs, in Cincinnati, sponsored 
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LONDON—Ambassador Kingman 
Brewster presents Calvin C. Berlin, 
counselor for commercial affairs, a 
Superior Honor Award. 


by the Cincinnati Council on World Affairs, 
March 8-9. Deputy director DANNY M. 
LEIPZIGER, of the same staff, delivered a 
paper on the ‘Basic Needs Approach to De- 
velopment,’’ at a conference on the New In- 
ternational Economic Order, sponsored by the 
City College of New York, April 26. 

New employees in the bureau include 
MARY EDWARDS and JoANN NEW, Office 
of Fuels and Energy; VIRGINIA BRIDGES, 
Special Trade Activities Division; and JOAN 
O‘BRIEN, Commodity Policy Division. Two 
summer employees, CATHERINE (CASEY) 
BURKE and MARY STACK, have also en- 
tered on duty; this is Casey’s fourth summer 
in the bureau. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
visited Spain, April 26-28, to consult with 
Spanish officials on military assistance issues 
and to discuss European security matters. He 
then traveled to Brussels for consultation with 
the U.S. mission to NATO, April 30-May 1, 
and to Paris for discussions with French offi- 
cials, returning to Washington on May 4. 
Deputy assistant secretary JAMES E. 
GOODBY and JOHN C. KORNBLUM, Of- 
tice of European Security and Political Af- 
fairs, accompanied counselor MATTHEW 
NIMETZ to Hungary and Romania on Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe consultations, May 7-11. 

Ambassador W. TAPLEY BENNET, 
U.S. mission to NATO, 
United States in April for consultations at the 


traveled to the 
Department, to attend the nuclear planning 
group ministerial at Homestead Air Force 
Base, Fla., and for a speaking engagement. 
DAVID B. BOLEN, ambassador to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, consulted in 
Washington, April 30-May 9, following home 
leave. Mr. Bolen also participated in talks 
with the German Democratic Republic’s dep- 
uty foreign minister, Herr NIER, during the 
latter’s visit to Washington, May 24. Ambas- 
sador JAMES G. LOWENSTEIN, Luxem- 
bourg, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, May 14-16. Ambassador ROZANNE 
RIDGWAY, Finland, was in the Department 
for consultations, April 30-May 4. Ambas- 
sador HERBERT SALZMAN, U.S. perma- 
nent representative to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) in Paris, visited Washington, May 
24, at the same time as OECD Secretary 
General EMILE VAN LENNEP. Mr. 
Lennep attended a meeting of labor ministers 


van 
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OFFICE OF SOVIET UNION 
AFFAIRS—Ann Griffin Macfarlane re- 
ceives Superior Honor Award from As- 
sistant Secretary George S. Vest in con- 
nection with her work on the summer 
intern program. (Photo by Clyde 
McNair) 


called by U.S. Secretary of Labor RAY 
MARSHALL. The secretary general, accom- 
panied by Mr. Salzman, met with PRESI 
DENT CARTER during his stay to discuss, 
among other topics, the high-level conference 
on the employment of women, to be held at 
the OECD in 1980 at U.S. initiative. Mr. van 
Lennep also met with other senior U.S. offi- 
cials, including Deputy Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER 

The Office of Southern European Attairs 
director, RAYMOND C. EWING, accom- 
panied Mr. Christopher to Ankara, May 73%, 
for meetings with PRIME MINISTER 
ECEVIT and other Turkish government offi 
cials. On the way back Mr. Ewing stopped in 
Munich and Frankturt for consultations. 

RONALD E. WOODS, deputy director, 
left the Office of Northern European Attairs 
to begin language training prior to being as 
signed to Madrid later this year. DENNIS C 
GOODMAN assumed duties as ofticer-in 
charge of Norwegian/Danish/Icelandic at 
fairs, replacing ROBERT T. GREY. who ac 
cepted a position in the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

STEPHEN J. LEDOGAR. director. Ot 
fice of European Security and Political At 
tairs, and DONALD J. McCONNELL of that 
office, traveled to Homestead Air Force Base, 
Fl., April 23 to attend the nuclear planning 
group ministerial. LEON FUERTH, also of 


peeraneae yi * 
ary 


lids 


DUBLIN—Apaches from Indian reser- right is deputy chief of mission Charles 
vation in Arizona visit the embassy. At E. Rushing. 
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that office, resigned from the Foreign Service 
and left the Department, as of May 11, to be- 
come staff director for the House Subcom- 
mittee on Intelligence Oversight. ERIC 
REHFELD, of the same office, traveled to 
Europe, April 16-27, to attend the yearly 
European Command Infrastructure Confer- 
ence, in London, and the NATO Joint Com- 
munications and Electronics Committee 
meeting, in Brussels. DENISE COCHRAN 
joined the statf of that office, May 7, as sec- 
retary in the Political Affairs Section. 

PAUL L. LAASE, deputy director, Ot- 
tice of OECD, European Community and At- 
lantic Economic Affairs, attended 
the OECD executive committee in special 
session, April 26, as a member of the U.S. 
delegation. He consulted with the U.S. mis- 


Political 


sion to the European Community, April 
23-24, and with the U.S. mission to OECD, 
April 25 and 27. THOMAS M. T. NILES en- 
tered on duty May 14 as director of the Office 
of Central European Affairs. VICTOR S. 
GRAY JR., officer-in-charge of German 
Democratic Republic affairs, in the Office of 
Central European Affairs, participated in 
negotiations in Berlin, May 10-14, on the 
U.S. German Democratic Republic consular 
convention. 

SHERROD MCCALL, deputy director, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs, participated 


in conferences in Des Moines, April 19-20, 
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and Albuquerque, April 24-25, on **U.S. Se- 
curity and the Soviet Challenge.’ Other staff 
activities of that office were as follows: 
ROBERT W. FARRAND, officer-in-charge, 
Bilateral Relations Section, appeared before 
several groups to speak on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and the SALT II agreement. On April 
20, he participated in a conference on SALT 
at Tulane University. On May 2-3, Mr. Far- 
rand spoke on U.S.-Soviet economic and 
trade relations at two all-day sessions spon- 
sored by the Hudson Valley Community Col- 
lege and the Schenectady Community Col- 
in Troy and Schenectady, N.Y., re- 
spectively. He was at Fordham University, in 
New York, May 5, for “*A Day of SALT II.”’ 
Finally, on May 7-8, Mr. Farrand visited 
Rochester, N.Y., as guest speaker before 


lege, 


several public and business groups on the 
topic of **U.S.-Soviet Relations in the 1980s: 
With or Without SALT II,’” sponsored by the 
Monroe Community College—the last in a 
series of State University of New York/ 
Department of State “‘town meeting’’ forums. 
GARY MATTHEWS, officer-in-charge, 
multilateral political relations, same office, 
was in Springtield, Mo., April 21-22, to ad- 
dress the Rotary Club Southeast on SALT and 
U.S.-Soviet relations; he held a press conter- 
ence for Springtield media during his stay. 
On May |, Mr. Matthews appeared at a SALT 
conference in Amarillo, Tex., speaking on 
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**U.S.-Soviet Relations in the World Set- 
ting.”” On May 4, Mr. Matthews spoke on 
SALT and U.S.-Soviet relations at the 
O’Brien Youth Leadership Conference, in 
Kankakee. Ill., organized by Congressman 
GEORGE O'BRIEN and the Kankakee Com- 
munity College. AVIS BOHLEN, ot the same 
otfice, departed for Geneva, May 12, to join 
the U.S. delegation to SALT II, for work on 
the treaty’s conclusion. KENT BROWN, ot 
the same office, spoke to several public 
groups in New York, May 9, on U.S.-Soviet 
relations. On May 1, JAMES. V. DOANE 
JR., also of that office, traveled to New York 
and addressed the taculty and students of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology. He spoke on U.S.Soviet 
relations and the Third World. SANDRA 
GUST, of the Soviet Exchanges Section, 
spoke on SALT to audiences at the University 
May 2; 
Kiwanis, Rotary and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Clovis, N.M., May 2-3 


visited Cannon Air Force Base. 


of Pennsylvania, April 29 and to 


She also 


IZMIR, Turkey— Deputy assistant sec- 
retary Sharon E. Ahmad, center, of 
Bureau of European Affairs, during call 
on Lt. Gen. Vecdi Ozgul, commander of 
NATO’s Sixth Allied Tactical Air 
Force. On right is consul general Elaine 
D. Smith. 
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Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT L. 
BARRY addressed a group of Czechoslo- 
vak-Americans on U.S. policy toward 
Czechoslovakia, April 18. On April 23 he 
spoke to students and faculty at the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton, N.J., on SALT; and on 
May 3, Foreign Service Day, Mr. Barry par- 
ticipated in a seminar on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and prospects for SALT II. 


D. THOMAS LONGO Jr., Hungarian 
and Baltic affairs officer, attended the eastern 
European portion of the European consular 
conference, at Rome, April 21-27. On April 
29-May 4 Mr. Longo consulted with Em- 
bassy Budapest and met with Hungarian offi- 
cials. Ambassador to Hungary PHILIP M. 
KAISER visited the Department, April 25- 
May 3, on consultations. FRANCIS J. 
MEEHAN was sworn in as U.S. ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia, April 17. Mr. Meehan 
was in the Department on consultations, April 
3-20, and, following a week in Bonn, where 
he had been deputy chief of mission, arrived 
in Prague on May 2. Yugoslav desk officer 
DARRYL JOHNSON accompanied Under 
Secretary DAVID NEWSOM to Zagreb and 
Belgrade for bilateral meetings with Yugoslav 
officials, April 22-25. Economic/commercial 
officer ROBERT BRADTKE participated in 
the first meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav eco- 
nomic working group, May 9-10, in Bel- 
grade. 

The director for Eastern European af- 


fairs, CARL SCHMIDT, and Mr. Bradtke 
traveled to Bucharest to participate in the 
April 4—6 fifth session of the U.S.-Romanian 
Joint Economic Council. 

On the invitation of Black Hills State 
College, Mr. Schmidt visited Spearfish, 
S.D., April 19-20, to talk to students, faculty 
and the public on the SALT II agreement and 
East-West relations. He also met with media 
representatives in Rapid City, S.D., to dis- 
cuss SALT II. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE — 
Graduates of the secretarial training 
class are, kneeling, from left: Gina 
Menditto, Bangkok; Elizabeth Durnon, 
Santiago; Marie Garcia, Damascus; 
Carolyn Holland, Dar es Salaam; Marti 
Szramek, Casablanca; Jan Geltler, 
Brasilia. First row, standing, from left: 
Jessie Colson, staff; Connie Webb, 
Guatemala; Jrene Thomas, Istanbul; 
Eleanor Gabrielsen, Paris; Marianne 
Konipa, Tokyo; Cindy M. Trodden, 
Jakarta; Susan Martin, Lima; Gaye 
Maris, Alexandria. Second row, stand- 
ing, from left: Kiska Williams, Addis 
Ababa; Ellen Morrissey, Brussels; Grace 
Wade, Addis Ababa; Pat Jones, Tokyo; 
Linda Tirrill, Canberra; Eunace B. 
Haro, Dacca. Not shown: Florine B. 
Cox, Kingston. (Foreign Service Insti- 
tute photograph) 


Foreign Service Institute 


Official visitors to the institute have in- 
cluded RISTO HYVARINEN, ambassador- 
at-large, ministry of foreign affairs, Finland; 
VIRGINIA INGRIM PAGE, free-lance lec- 
turer and writer, Palo Alto, Calif.; Dr. 
FRANCISCO NEMENZO, dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of the Philip- 
pines; EDWARD GULLION, former dean, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and 
former career minister in the Foreign Service; 
11 members of the China Foreign Trade Edu- 
cation study group, Beijing (Peking) Institute 
of Foreign Trade; SIMON KENECHE, di- 
rector, National Institute of Administration, 
Papua, New Guinea; and Prof. MICHAEL J. 
FLACK and 11 students of the Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh. JAMES F. RELPH, 
dean, School of Area Studies, and ROD 
MACKLER, staff aide to the director, at- 
tended the conference of Europeanists, March 
29-31, at the Shoreham-Americana. JOHN B. 
RATLIFF, assistant dean, overseas language 
programs, represented the Department at the 
regional hearing of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, in Monterey, Calif., February 24. 
After consulting with officials at the Defense 
Language Institute on matters of mutual con- 
cern, Mr. Ratliff went to Los Angeles, March 
29, to attend the Association of Asian Studies 
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meeting, and to address the National Organi- 
zation of Scholars of Asian Descent, on 
**Asian Scholars and the Foreign Service.”’ 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
delivered the keynote address at Notre Dame 
University law school’s annual civil and 
human rights lecture series, May 24, and par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion with students 
May 25. On May 2, Ms. Derian testified on 
refugee affairs before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 
On May 8 Ms. Derian was interviewed by 
KABC-Radio commentator Michael Jackson 
for a phone-in talk show aired live in Los 
Angeles. Ms. Derian traveled to West Palm 
Beach, Fla., May 14, to address the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers on ‘*‘Freedom to 
Publish and International Human Rights.’’ On 
May 18 she addressed a luncheon at Florida 
International University, Miami, on ‘‘Human 
Rights in Latin America and the World,’’ and 
Participated in a roundtable discussion on 
human rights in Latin America. 

Deputy assistant secretary MARK L. 
SCHNEIDER participated in a round-table 
discussion on human rights, as part of the 
14th annual Foreign Service Day activities, 
May 3. On May 3 he also met with members 
of the Association of American Chambers of 
Commerce in Latin America. On May 6 Mr. 
Schneider traveled to Romania and Hungary 
as a member of the delegation led by coun- 
selor MATTHEW NIMETZ for bilateral con- 
sultations relating to the Commission on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe. On May 
12-15 Mr. Schneider had discussions in Paris 
with UNESCO officials on their first review 
of human rights complaints under UNESCO 
provisions. STEPHEN COHEN, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for human rights and security 
affairs, briefed students and staff on human 
rights policy at the Defense Institute of Secu- 
rity Assistance Management, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O. On 
April 27, Mr. Cohen participated in a human 
rights conference at Kalamazoo College in 
Michigan. On May | the human rights officer 
for international and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, ROBERTA COHEN, partici- 
pated in a panel, on international human 
rights, at the University of Connecticut. 

BARBARA BOWIE, human rights offi- 
cer for economics, development assistance, 
and Central America, addressed a seminar in 
Kinston, N.C., on ‘‘Are the Human Values 
We Endorse Modified or Sacrificed to Meet 
Economic Needs??? MICHELE BOVA trav- 
eled to Cape Girardeau, Mo., April 19, where 
she addressed the Rotary Club on human 
rights. That evening Ms. Bova participated in 
a ‘‘Forum on U.S. Foreign Policy and Human 
Rights in Latin America,’’ at Southeast Mis- 
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souri State University. On April 20-21 Ms. 
Bova attended a conference on human rights 
in Latin America sponsored by California 
State University at Los Angeles. Special as- 
sistant HEIDI HANSON traveled to 
Youngstown, O., May 8, for a visit there 
sponsored by the Youngstown chapter of the 
United Nations Association. Ms. Hanson met 
with political science classes at Youngstown 
State, addressed the Youngstown Kiwanis 
Club luncheon, was a guest on a radio talk 
show and spoke to the association and com- 
munity on human rights policy. JON 
GREENWALD, officer for European affairs, 
took part in Department seminars on religion 
in eastern Europe, with the Appeal of Consci- 
ence Foundation; on U.S.-@€zechoslovakia 
relations, in a Kennan Institute discussion of 
“Religion in the Soviet Union,’’; and in the 
International Research and Exchange Board 
conference, ‘‘Two Decades of American Ex- 
perience on Scholary Exchanges with the 
USSR and Eastern Europe.”’ 

FRANK A. SIEVERTS, deputy assistant 
secretary for refugee and migration affairs, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the Pan African 
Conference on Refugees, sponsored by the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
Organization of African Unity, which took 
place in early May in Arusha, Tanzania. 
Some 18 African countries and a wide range 
of donor nations took part in the conference, 
which was called to deal with the growing 
numbers of refugees in Africa, estimated to 
approach 4,000,000. The U.S. delegation 
also included minister-counselor STEPHEN 
PALMER from the U.S. mission in Geneva; 
ALDEN IRONS of African Affairs; first sec- 
retary WILLIAM EATON, Embassy Dar es 
Salaam; and H. PETER STRONG, AID, 
Nairobi. Mr. Sieverts addressed the American 
Red Cross national convention in Kansas 
City, Mo., May 15, on ‘‘Human Rights, Ref- 
ugees and the Red Cross.”’ 


Intelligence and Research 


LOUIS G. SARRIS, special assistant to 
the director, Office of Political-Military Af- 
fairs and Theater Forces, addressed a 62- 
member graduation class of the U.S. Army 
Institute for Military Assistance, in a sym- 
posium held in the Department, April 20. He 
spoke on the role of intelligence in foreign 
policy. GARY B. CROCKER, analyst in the 
same office, attended the NATO intelligence 
conference in Brussels, March 26-April 6. 
Afterward, he attended the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva, in order to partici- 
pate in the U.S.-USSR bilateral negotiations 
on chemical and radiological weapons. Mr. 
Crocker also briefed the Japanese prime 
minister on security questions of mutual 
interest in the Pacific area, during Mr. Oh- 
ira’s recent state visit to Washington. RAN- 
DALL ELLIOT, also of the office, is on tem- 
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porary duty in Israel for the third time in the 
last four months, in connection with imple- 
menting actions to the Egypt-Israel peace 
treaty. DAVID GUTSCHMIT, who has 
joined the office as an intern for four months, 
will be working on military issues, focusing 
on east Asia. 

For the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the 
deputy director of the Eastern Europe Divi- 
sion, PAUL COSTOLANSKI, participated in 
the NATO experts meeting on the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, in Brussels, April 3-6. He 
later consulted with U.S. officials in Warsaw, 
Belgrade, Zagreb, Prague and Munich. 
MARTHA MAUTNER, chief, Soviet Foreign 
Political Division, lectured on SALT and 
U.S-Soviet relations during her meetings in 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Ketchikan and 
Juneau, Alaska, April 17-27. DONALD 
GRAVES, chief, Soviet Internal Affairs Di- 
vision, lectured to Hillsborough Community 
College, in Tampa, on Soviet political suc- 
cession, April 25. VINCENT FARLEY of the 
Executive Office, participated in an April 21 
panel discussion on American global policies 
for the 1980s, at the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, Europe and 
Global Research Group, Office of External 
Research, participated in several meetings 
between mid-April and mid-May. On April 
16, he attended the ICA-sponsored col- 
loquium on ‘‘Soviet Studies of the People’s 
Republic of China,’’ and on April 19 he 
spoke to the Senior Seminar, CIA, on ‘‘Cur- 
rent Issues and Problems of the West Euro- 
pean Socialist and Communist Parties.’’ Be- 
tween May 10-13, he attended the Interna- 
tional Research and Exchange Board confer- 
ence, and on May 14 the meeting on Portugal 
at Johns Hopkins’ School for Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. JOSEPH P. SMAL- 
DONE, also of the Office of External Re- 
search, attended the U.S. Naval Academy 
foreign affairs conference, April 17-20, as a 
round-table moderator on U.S. policy toward 
Africa. During April 25-26 Mr. Smaldone vi- 
sited New York on a public speaking tour. He 
met with college, high school, civic and 
media groups in Sullivan County, where he 
discussed U.S. and Soviet policy in Africa 
and the Middle East. At Queens College he 
lectured on arms trade and human rights, and 
at the Borough of Manhattan Community 
College he participated in a town-meeting 
panel discussion on economic development in 
the Third World. For the Office of Strategic 
Affairs, BETH FRISA, current intelligence 
analyst, attended an orientation session on the 
nuclear fuel cycle in Oak Ridge, Tenn., be- 
tween May 7-10. 

From the Office of the Geographer, Dr. 
ROBERT D. HODGSON, geographer, served 
as the principal U.S. witness in the Supreme 
Court case, Original No. 5 U.S. v. Califor- 
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nia, at Denver, May 7-9. ROBERT W. 
SMITH, same office, was in Suva, Fiji, be- 
tween May 3-10 to participate in the second 
round of negotiations with the Gilbert Is- 
lands. DOROTHY BERGAMASCHI visited 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
Gloucester, Mass., May 7-12, concerning the 
environmental impact statement on the Gulf 
of Maine, for the U.S.-Canada fisheries 
treaty. GORDON DUGAN, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Republics, 
consulted with mission personnel in San Jose, 
Costa Rica; Managua, Nicaragua; San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
and Guatemala City, Guatemala, May 7-25. 
CYNTHIA THOMAS, same office, attended 
the Foreign Service Institute course, ‘‘Disci- 
pline and Logic in Foreign Affairs.”’ 


inter-American 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary VIRON VAKY was 
the luncheon speaker at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Chambers of 
Commerce in Latin America, May 1, in 
Washington. Mr. Vaky co-hosted a reception 
the following Friday with PATRICK 
HUGHSON, president of the organization, at 
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the Organization of American States. Mr. 
Vaky was the moderator of MRS. CYRUS 
VANCE’s study group meeting on Mexico, 
on Capitol Hill, in the Congressional Audito- 
rium, May 9. The panelists consisted of 
LEONEL CASTILLO, commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; SIDNEY 
WEINTRAUB, Brookings Institution; Dr. 
SEVINC CARLSON, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; and LUIGI EINAUDI, director, Policy 
Planning, Public and Congressional Office, in 
the bureau. JOHN BUSHNELL, senior dep- 
uty in the Bureau, was the keynote luncheon 
speaker at the May briefing on Mexico, at 
Rice University, May 3-4. Deputy assistant 
secretary BRANDON GROVE addressed the 
American GI Forum, May 10, in Arlington, 
Va. RALPH GUZMAN, deputy assistant 


i 


MAZATLAN, Mexico—Principal offi- 
cer Ruth S. Matthews, left, at presenta- 
tion of meritorious service increase cer- 
tificate to Martha Lucrecia Rojas, right, 
senior consular specialist. The others, 
from left, are Otilio Torres, chauffeur; 
Leopoldo Salazar, janitor; Robert L. 
Kile and Dennis P. Harrington, vice 
consuls; Reynaldo Guerra, guard; and 
Esteban Guzman, consular specialist. 


secretary, spoke to the National Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference for Young Political Leaders, 
May 17, in the Department. Earlier, Mr. 
Guzman traveled to Cambridge, Mass., to 
participate in the Cinco de Mayo Celebration 
sponsored by the students and faculty of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe. ROBERT BRUCE, Office 
of Policy Planning, Public and Congressional 
Affairs, was the luncheon speaker at a meet- 
ing of IBM executives, at the Brookings In- 
stitution, May 3. GERALD LAMBERTY, 
director, Office of Regional Economic Pol- 
icy, was the keynote luncheon speaker at the 
Caribbean National Export Directors meeting 
May 9, in Miami, Fla. 

ARLEN WILSON, country officer for El 
Salvador, joined a Board of Examiners 
traveling examination panel in Kansas City, 


the week of April 30. JOHN DAVIS, 
officer-in-charge of Costa Rican affairs, at- 
tended a conference on Central America 
sponsored by Tulane University, April 23, in 
New Orleans. CLAUS W. RUSER, director, 
Office of East Coast Affairs, addressed the 
Brazilian-American Chamber of Commerce, 
in New York, on ‘‘U.S.-Brazilian Relations 
and Their Global Setting,’’ March 30. Ac- 
companying him was Brazilian desk officer 
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HAROLD EISNER. Consulting in the De- 
partment during April and May were the U.S. 
ambassadors to Argentina, RAUL H. CAS- 
TRO, and Uruguay, LAWRENCE H. PEZ- 
ZULO. Mr. Castro also went to New York, 
April 19-20, to address meetings of the 
Council of the Americas and the Argentine- 
American Chamber of Commerce on recent 
developments in Argentina. ED BITTNER, 
alternate director for Mexican affairs, spent 
three days in the Los Angeles area, meeting 
with the deputy mayor and representatives of 
the press and TV media, Mexican-American 
community and academic institutions in- 
terested in U.S.-Mexican relations. 

ALEXANDER K. SLEGHT, interna- 
tional organizations officer, Office of Re- 
gional Political Programs, attended the offsite 
Foreign Service Institute Executive Perform- 
ance Seminar, in Cacapon, W. Va., May 
7-11. Col. STUART M. QUIGG, political- 
military affairs officer, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, visited Panama, May 7-8, 
in connection with the annual military train- 
ing conference and workshop. He was one of 
the keynote speakers, as well as a participant. 
Col. Quigg also visited Fort Bragg, N.C., 
May 21, to participate in a Latin American 
seminar for foreign area officers in training 
there. 

BILL SERGEANT has completed his as- 
signment as country officer for Venezuela, in 
the Office of Andean Affairs, and has been 
transferred to the Office of Population Af- 
fairs. VICTOR BONILLA-SOSA is acting 
country officer for Venezuela. 


Inspector General’s 
Office 

In May inspector general ROBERT C. 
BREWSTER attended a one-day colloquium 
on operation of the newly established offices 
of inspectors general in 12 other Government 
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SANTIAGO—General services officer 
Gwen C. Clare signs deed purchasing 
the first two apartments in the staff 
housing program here. Left to right: 
Carlos Alvarez U.; vice consul Albert G. 
Nahas; general services employee Jaime 
Larrain; Pablo Barros; Marilyn L. 
Troutman, administrative secretary; 
Renato Polanco; economic secretary 
Donna Schaal; and general services em- 
ployees Guillermo Acuna and Pedro 
Lehuedue. 


agencies. The colloquium was sponsored by 
the Association of Government Accountants. 
MARVIN F. SMITH, director of audits and 
administration, accompanied the inspector 
general. First-cycle 1979 inspections were 
concluded in May and all inspection teams 
have returned from the field. An inspector’s 
conference was held in the Department, May 
4. HARRY G. BARNES Jr., director general 
of the Foreign Service and director of person- 
nel, addressed the conference on restructuring 
the Foreign Service. On May 10 all inspectors 
attended a special counter-terrorism seminar 
given by the Office of Security. HERBERT 
W. SCHULZ took the visa and special con- 
sular services elements of the consular train- 
ing course at the Foreign Service Institute. 
ROBERT E. GRANICK took a three-day 
course entitled *‘Management and Adminis- 
tration of Automatic Data Processing Sys- 
tems.’° GEORGE M. LOWE JR. and 
THOMAS McCLURE are taking a course on 
auditing automated systems, and DAVID M. 
CONNER has completed a course on auto- 
mated data processing security. HARRY 
BLANCHETTE is in the financial manage- 
ment course at the Foreign Service Institute. 
BRUCE LAINGEN has re- 
ported for duty as a senior inspector. New in- 
spectors are O. GENE ABSTON, JULIAN W. 
GARDENER JR., HERBERT W. SCHULZ 


Ambassador L. 
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and DONALD C. TICE. DONNA (DUSTY) 
KREISBERG has joined the staff of the in- 
spector general as editor. PAMELA BROG- 
DEN and DAISYBELL GUNNOR have 


joined the staff as secretaries. 


International 
Matters 
DONALD MUDD, division 


Americas Division, traveled to Asuncion, La 
Paz, Lima and Quito, April 2-16, as part of 
his orientation after joining the bureau. JOHN 
LYLE, Asian Division chief, traveled to 
Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, and Ran- 
goon, April 5-26, to discuss program ac- 


Narcotics 


chief, 


tivities with the narcotics coordinators in our 
embassies. HARRY COBURN, director, Of- 
fice of Program Management, attended the 
International Drug Enforcement Association 
meeting, in Manila, in March. Upon his re- 
Coburn con- 
sulted with embassy officials in Tokyo. 
HOWARD GROOM, Office of Program Man- 


agement, traveled with John Conway of the 


turn trom the conference Mr. 


Supply and Transportation Division to Ran- 
goon and Bangkok to discuss bureau contract 
activities. RICHARD MARTINEZ has joined 
the bureau staff to handle international train- 
ing matters. MICHAEL DEMETRE, deputy 
director, Office of Program Management, 
traveled to Slidell, La., with deputy assistant 
secretary JOSEPH LINNEMANN to discuss a 
project the bureau is funding to assist detec- 
EDWIN 
CORR, deputy assistant secretary, accom- 


tion of illicit narcotics in Mexico. 


panied a congressional delegation, headed by 
Congressman LESTER WOLFF (DN.Y.), to 
Bogota, Colombia, April 15-18, to review the 
joint U.S.-Colombian narcotics interdiction 
effort in Colombia. GEORGE RE- 
CACHINAS, member of the Financial Plan- 
ning and Budget Execution Division, Office 
of the Controller, traveled with DEWEY 
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WATKINS during the first two weeks of 
March to discuss project accounting problems 
with budget and fiscal personnel in Honduras, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. JOHN 
MCLAUGHLIN, 


Support and Commodity Management Divi- 


member of the Technical 


sion, Office of the Controller, traveled to 
Dallas to inspect and accept title for several 
Bell 206 light helicopters destined for the 
bureau program in Mexico. JIM VAN WERT, 
controller, traveled to Boston, May 4, to at- 
tend a one-day conference on international 
drug demand reduction programs, at the Ken- 
nedy School of Government. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM MAYNES accompanied Mrs. 
ROSALYNN CARTER and a delegation to 
the World Health Assembly in Geneva, May 
5. From May 9-11 they were in Rome, where 
Mr. Maynes, with Mrs. Carter and other 
members of the delegation, had an audience 
with POPE JOHN PAUL II. On May 1, dep- 
uty assistant secretary GEORGE DALLEY 
participated in a seminar with students of the 
Close-up Program. He addressed the 300 high 
schoolers on African issues in the UN. On 
May 9, Mr. Dalley was one of a number of 
speakers who participated in a congressional 
seminar on restructuring and reform of the 
UN. WARREN E. HEWITT, director, Office 
of Human Rights Affairs, acted as U.S. rep- 
resentative at a session of UNESCO’s Com- 
mittee on Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, which met in Paris, April 23-27, to 
consider cases of alleged violations of human 
rights under special new procedures as re- 
cently approved by UNESCO’s executive 
board. 

MARION CREEKMORE JR., deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international organization 
affairs, was the U.S. representative to the 
16th regular session of the Geneva Group— 
Consultative Level, in Geneva, April 24-25. 
FRANCIS P. McCORMICK and DAVID 
STOTTLEMEYER attended as advisers. 
JOYCE RABENS, Office of International 
Economic Policy, was an adviser to the ple- 
nary meeting to draft a UN international de- 
velopment strategy, in New York, April 2-13. 
DAVID ADAMSON, Office of UN Political 
Affairs, was an adviser to the first prepara- 
tory committee meeting of the non- 
proliferation treaty review conference, in 
Geneva, April 17-24. WALKER DIAMANTI, 
agency director for transportation and com- 
munications, attended the international con- 
ference on maritime search and rescue of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, in Hamburg, April 9-27. JOHN 
CASWELL, Office of International Economic 


Policy, attended, as an adviser, the session of 


the Organization of American States’ Eco- 
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nomic Commission for Latin America, 18th 
plenary conference, in La Paz, April 18-26. 
FRANCIS X. CUNNINGHAM attended, as 
an adviser, the seventh session of the gov- 
erning council of the UN Environmental Pro- 
gram, in Nairobi, April 18-May 4. SUSAN 
STEINER was the alternate representative to 
the permanent committee and industrial de- 
velopment board of the UN Industrial De- 
velopment Organization, in Vienna, April 
17-May 4. 

JOHN TREVITHICK, agency director 
for science and technology, was an adviser to 
the fourth meeting of the preparatory com- 
mittee for the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development, in New York, 
April 23-May 4. FREDERICK MCELDOW- 
NEY, Office of International Economic Pol- 
icy, attended, as an adviser, the preparatory 
conference meeting for the fifth session of the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development, 
in Manila, May 3-4. NEIL BOYER, director, 
Health and Narcotics Directorate, was the 
U.S. alternate representative to the 18th ses- 
sion of the governing council of the Interna- 
tional Agency for Research on Cancer, World 
Health Organization, in Lyon, May 3-4. 
CONSTANTINE WARVARIV, director, 
Agency Directorate for UNESCO, was an ad- 
viser to UNESCO’s special committee meet- 
ing, Commission on Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations in Education, and the 107th 
session of the executive board, in Paris, April 
24-May 18. 

FRANK S. LANCETTI, agency director 
for science and technology, attended, as an 
adviser, the eighth congress of the World 
Meteorological Organization, in Geneva, 
April 30-May 26. LARRY ATCHERSON, 
administrative officer, Office of International 
Conferences, supervised arrangements for the 
meeting of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, in Manila. WILLIAM 
EDGAR, director, Office of International 
Economic Policy, attended the session as an 
adviser, and Mr. McEldowney, of the same 
office, was designated secretary of delega- 
tion. 

DORIS E. AUSTIN, Office of UN Sys- 
tems Coordination, attended, as an adviser, 
May 7-9, a meeting of the committee for pro- 
gram and coordination of the UN Economic 
and Social Council, in New York. H. BER- 
NARD GLAZER, director, Office of UN 
Systems Coordination also attended the 
meeting, May 21-June 1. DAVID ADAM- 
SON attended the first session of the UN Dis- 
armament Commission, as an adviser, in New 
York, May 14-June 8. HERBERT G. WING, 
deputy director, development and humanitar- 
ian programs, participated in the meeting of 
the executive board of the UN Children’s 
Fund, as an adviser, in Mexico City, May 
16-June 1. JOHN WARD, Office of UN Pol- 
icy, served as a political adviser for the con- 
gressional delegation to the spring meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union, in Prague, 


April 16-21. Mr. Ward also represented the 
Department at a four-day conference on the 
comprehensive program on disarmament, 
sponsored by the Stanley Foundation, in New 
Paltz, N.Y., May 10-13. KATHLEEN B. 
ANDERSON, Office of UN Budget and Ad- 
ministration, attended the second session of 
the UN Commission for Human Settlements, 
in Nairobi, March 26-April 6. In addition, 
she met with UN officials in Geneva, April 
9-10. OSCAR OLSON, director, U.S. Man 
and the Biosphere Program, and PHYLLIS 
RUBIN, attended a Man and the Biosphere 
energy workshop, at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, May 6-11. 

JOHN FOX, international relations offi- 
cer, Policy Management Staff, has been reas- 
signed as director of development and hu- 
manitarian programs. After 38 years of Gov- 
ernment service, RICHARD POOLE, inter- 
national economist, has retired. THOMAS 
NILES, political officer, Office of UN Pol- 
icy, has transferred to the Bureau of European 
Affairs as director for central Europe. Politi- 
cal officer FRANCIS TATU, same office, has 
transferred to Jakarta. Political officer CARL 
GRIP has transferred from Geneva to Wash- 
ington. PAUL BERGMAN, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, has transferred to the 
Bureau of Administration. MILDRED 
ZY VOLOSKI has been reassigned to the Of- 
fice of International Conferences from the 
International Institutions Policy Staff. RITA 
STERN, Office of Budget, has replaced her. 
General services officer, ERIC DAN- 
NERHOJ, Office of International Confer- 
ences, has been transferred to Casablanca. 
MARY ANN REED has transferred from the 
Office of the Legal Adviser to the Office of 
Multilateral Affairs. EILEEN VICINI has 
been reassigned to the Bureau of Personnel 
from the Office of UN Policy. Attending lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service Institute 
before departing for Kinshasha was CAROL 
COLLOTON, Secretariat to U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. MICHELLE 
SUHADOLNIK, Office of Development and 
Humanitarian Programs, has resigned to take 
a position in private industry. DENNIS 
POWERS, Office of Administration has ac- 
cepted a position with the Department of 
Treasury. SUSAN BURNS has returned to the 


bureau again this year, as a summer employee 
in the Office of Administration. 


Two international economists for trade, 
LANCE GRAEF and HARVEY BALE, have 
transferred from the multilateral trade negoti- 
ations in Geneva to Washington, for the final 
stages of the talks. The director of multilat- 
eral trade negotiations, HERBERT 
SCHMITZ, has resigned to accept a position 
in private industry. BETSY BARTO, same 
office, has transferred to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. MAUREEN BROWN has 
transferred from the Office of the Special 
Trade Representative for Trade Negotiations 
to the Office of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
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tions. JOHN SALZBERG has been employed 
as a consultant to work on a study on the UN 
procedures for reviewing human rights. Mr. 
Salzberg has been a staff consultant on the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


U.S. MISSION IN GENEVA 


ROSALYNN CARTER, first lady of the 
United States, was the featured speaker at a 
meeting of the Medical Society of the World 
Health Organization, during the 32nd World 
Health Assembly. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Weltare JOSEPH CALIFANO 
headed the U.S. delegation to the assembly. 
The first lady and daughter AMY arrived in 
Geneva May 6. Seretary Califano and mem- 
bers of the U.S. assembly delegation were 
also on the first lady’s plane. The U.S. am- 
bassador to the UN office in Geneva, WIL- 
LIAM J. VANDEN HEUVEL, hosted a re- 
ception for Mrs. Carter to meet representative 
members of the 10,000-strong American 
community in Geneva. Including those from 
the business community, international civil 
servants, church and community leaders, and 
mission staff. The first lady addressed the 
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Medical Society May 7, discussing in par- 
ticular the.need for international recognition 
of mental health problems. During her four- 
day stay Mrs. Carter met with Dr. HALFDAN 
MAHLER, director general of the World 
Health Organization, as well as with the 
heads of most other international organiza- 
tions headquartered in Geneva. In addition to 
her address, Mrs. Carter spent considerable 
time with the U.S. delegation, mapping 
strategy for the assembly. She sat in the as- 
sembly during Dr. Mahler’s annual report. 
After Dr. Mahler spoke, the first lady listened 
to Secretary Califano warn against **Politici- 
zation of the World Health Organization.” 
Completing her work in Geneva, Mrs. Carter 
and Amy spent a night in Gruyere, a small 
town nestled in the Swiss couniryside. The 
first lady visited the renowned gruyere cheese 
factory and spent several hours on a Swiss 
tamily farm. 


GENEVA—Mrs. Rosalynn Carter on 
her arrival here.Ambassador vanden 
Heuvel is at her right shoulder and 
Secretary Califano at her left. 
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Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On April 3 the Department and the 
Pittsburgh World Affairs Council cospon- 
sored the conference ‘‘An Examination of 
U.S. Vital Interests in the Middle East.’’ As- 
sistant Secretary HAROLD H. SAUNDERS 
addressed the full audience of 750 at lunch- 
eon and at the opening plenary session. Mr. 
Saunders also participated in the workshop 
panel entitled *‘The Palestinian Issue and 
Middle East Peace.’’ Other Department 
panelists were deputy assistant secretary 
MICHAEL STERNER, ‘‘The Camp David 
Approach to an Arab-Israeli Settlement’’; the 
acting director of the Office of Regional Af- 
fairs, JOHN COUNTRYMAN, ‘‘Energy, 
Trade and Investments: U.S. Economic Inter- 
ests in the Middle East’’; the director of the 
Office of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, JOSEPH 
TWINAM, “‘Iran and the Gulf Region: Chal- 
lenges for the Future.”’ Also attending from 
the bureau were NATHANIEL HOWELL, 
deputy director, Office of Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
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SINAI FIELD MISSION—Director 
Kenneth A. Hartung marked the mis- 
sion’s third anniversary by hosting din- 
ners on successive days. Mr. Hartung is 
shown with Israeli Brig. Gen. Aharon 
Levran and with Egypt’s Maj. Gen. 
Hassan A. El-Kateb and Col. Said 
Ghaly. 


non and Syrian Affairs, who participated with 
Mr. Saunders at the workshop on the Palesti- 
nian issue, and public affairs adviser 
GEORGE F. SHERMAN, who, with JUDITH 
RYAN of his staff, coordinated the event 
with the Bureau of Public Affairs and the 
World Affairs Council. 

SHELDON J. KRYS, executive director 
for the bureau, visited posts in Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, April 25-May 3. JOSEPH 
MONTVILLE, regional political adviser, 
Office of Regional Affairs, briefed members 
of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers, April 30, during their Washington 
conference. ALAN ROY, political-economic 
officer for Libya, addressed a student audi- 
ence at the 14th Conference on the American 
Civilization at John F. Kennedy High School, 
Silver Spring, Md., April 9. On April 10 Mr. 
Countryman traveled to the U.S. Army War 
College in Carlisle, Pa., to brief a group of 
military officers on Saudi Arabia. JOCK 
COVEY, political officer, Office of Israel/ 
Arab-Israel Affairs, discussed the peace 
process at a panel session during the New Jer- 
sey Political Science Association convention, 
in Camden, April 7. HENRY PRECHT, di- 
rector, Office of Iranian Affairs, addressed a 
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luncheon in New York, April 19, sponsored 
by the Iran-American Chamber of Commerce. 
On April 26 CHARLES CURRIER, 
political-economic officer for the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar and Bahrain, addressed 
the Fairmont, W.Va., Rotary, discussing the 
Middle East situation. RONALD 
NEUMANN, political officer for Jordan, was 
the speaker at the anniversary banquet of the 
Beth Tikva Congregation, Rockville, Md. 
LAWRENCE N. BENEDICT, country officer 
for Bangladesh, traveled to Dacca, New 
Delhi and Calcutta for orientation and con- 
sultation, May 18-June 11. BARBARA 
MURPHY, secretary in the Office of Re- 


gional Affairs, attended the first Secretarial 
Supervisory Skills Seminar at Harper’s Ferry, 
W.Va., April 25-27. GEORGE E. 
LICHTBLAU, labor adviser, Office of Re- 
gional Affairs, visited Egypt, Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, India and Sri Lanka, on consultations, 
April 8-May 3. In the course of his consulta- 
tions he met with government and trade union 
officials and embassy officers. In Sri Lanka, 
Mr. Lichtblau inspected a community de- 
velopment project of the AFL-CIO, which 
helps local tea plantation workers. JEREMY 
NICE, formerly assigned to the Office of 
Civil Service Career Development and As- 
signments, assumed his new duties as post 
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management officer in the Office of the 
Executive Director, replacing ROBERT 
McGOVERN, who departed for his new as- 
signment at Embassy Muscat. MADELEINE 
WEEDON, secretary, entered on duty in the 
Office of Egyptian Affairs, replacing ANN 
WILLIAMS, who has been assigned to the 
Office of the Director General of the Foreign 
Service. Ambassadors recently consulting in 
the bureau included JOHN GUNTHER 
DEAN, Lebanon; Ambassador-designate 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON Jr., Egypt; TAL- 
COTT W. SEELYE, Syria; GEORGE M. 
LANE, Yeman; MARSHALL WILEY, Oman; 
JOHN C. WEST, Saudi Arabia; W. HOW- 
ARD WRIGGINS, Sri Lanka; L. DOUGLAS 
HECK, Nepal; and DAVID T. SCHNEIDER, 
Bangladesh. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


KENNETH A. HARTUNG, director, 
Sinai Field Mission, with J. THOMAS 
McANDREW, LARRY G. PENDLETON 
JR:, BARRY S. KNAUF, LESLIE E. 
JACOBS and RICHARD J. HENRY from the 
support mission, participated in a program 
review, May 14-15, with E-Systems, Inc., in 
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Greenville, Tex. KATHI R. PERRY and 
KEVIN J. CONNORS completed their tours 
of duty in the Sinai and will be assigned to 
Mexico City and the Office of Security in 
Washington, respectively. E. TUCKER 
RICHMOND, Passport Office; SEAN M. 
HOLLY, Office of Andean Affairs; 
ELIZABETH J. ELLIOTT, Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs; and FREDERICK L. KUPKE, 
Bangkok’s Communications Unit, reported 
for duty at the field mission in May. 
RICHARD J. SLOTT, liaison officer, was in 
the United States on home visitation leave in 
May. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


The recently-signed agreement between 
the United States and Canada regarding 
fisheries and boundary arbitration was the 
subject for Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. 
PICKERING’s remarks to the Oceans Policy 
Forum, April 5. Mr. Pickering appeared be- 
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fore the Subcommittee on Space, Science and 
Technology of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation, April 
11. The subcommittee met to consider legis- 
lation to establish an operational U.S. remote 
sensing system. On April 18-20, Mr. Pic- 
kering attended the third UN conference on 
the law of the sea, in Geneva. As a senior 
representative on the U.S. delegation, he 
participated in discussions concerning the 
major outstanding issues at the conference, 
which is the most comprehensive diplomatic 
negotiation being conducted under UN aus- 
pices. While in Geneva, Mr. Pickering also 
attended the first session on the preparatory 
committee of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference. On April 23 Mr. 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS—Assistant Secretary 
Thomas R. Pickering, second from 
right, presents Superior Honor Award 
to Douglas Marshall, second from left, 
and Meritorious Honor Awards to Bill 
Long, left, and Robert Rackmales, right. 
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Pickering, deputy asssistant secretary LES- 
LIE H. BROWN and other bureau officers 
participated in a workshop convened at the 
request of chairman CLEMENT ZABLOCKI 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee to 
discuss the Department’s January 20 report to 
Congress on science, technology and U.S. 
foreign policy. The workshop was chaired by 
Dr. FRANKLIN HUDDLE, senior specialist 
in science and technology at the Congres- 
sional Research Service, and was attended by 
representatives of industry, academia and the 
research community as well as congressional 
staff. Mr. Pickering appeared before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear Prolif- 
eration and Federal Services. April 24, to 
testify in support of the proposal to establish 
the Institute for Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation. On April 27, Mr. Pickering pre- 
sented DOUGLAS MARSHALL, Office of 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, a Superior 
Honor award for his work on U.S.-Canadian 
fisheries negotiations. BILL LONG, Office of 
Environmental Affairs, received a Meritori- 
ous Honor Award for his work on an inter- 
agency bilateral science and technology re- 
port, and on a cooperative program with 
Mexico on arid lands research. ROBERT 
RACKMALES, Office of Technology Policy 
and Space Affairs, received a Meritorious 
Honor Award for his work in coordinating the 
report to Congress on science, technology and 
diplomacy, pursuant to Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1979. 

The deputy assistant secretary for en- 
vironmental and population affairs, WIL- 
LIAM A. HAYNE, led the U.S. delegation to 
the seventh governing council meeting of the 
UN Environment Program, in Nairobi, April 
13-May 4. He was accompanied by ED- 
WARD MAINLAND, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs. Following the meeting in 
Nairobi, Mr. Hayne attended the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment ministerial meeting on the environment, 
May 7-9, in Paris, as the alternate represen- 
tative to DOUGLAS COSTLE, administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, who 
led the delegation. He was accompained by 
EDWARD OLSON, Office of Environmental 
Affairs. The deputy assistant secretary for 
oceans and fisheries affairs, JOHN D. NEG- 
ROPONTE, addressed the 22nd annual 
meeting of the North Pacific Fur Seal Com- 
mission, April 9-13. The United States is one 
of four members of the commission, which 
also includes Canada, Japan and the Soviet 
Union, established to protect and manage the 
North Pacific fur seal herds. Mr. Negroponte 
attended the New England Fishery Manage- 
ment Council meeting in Peabody, Mass., 
April 18, and the Mid-Atlantic Council 
meeting, April 12. He briefed both councils 
on the U.S.-Canadian Atlantic fisheries and 
maritime boundary agreements, and on 
fishery relations with the European Economic 
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Community. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN Jr., 
director, Office of Marine Science and Tech- 
nology Affairs, presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Future of International Cooperation in Marine 
Science and Technology,’’ at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
in Honolulu, April 2-6. Mr. Sullivan was 
detailed, April 27, to the National Oceanog- 
raphic and Atmospheric Administration as 
deputy policy adviser on international marine 
affairs. He will be succeeded by NORMAN 
WULF, Office of General Counsel, National 
Science Foundation. Mr. Wulf, an expert in 
the science and technology fields, has served 
as a member of the U.S. delegation for Ant- 
arctic treaty negotiations and the law of the 
sea conference. EILEEN M. MATURI, Of- 
fice of Marine Science and Technology Af- 
fairs, attended a symposium in Woods Hole, 
Mass., April 2-5, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Council for the Exploration of the Sea, 
and conferred with officials of that organiza- 
tion concerning a future annual meeting to be 
hosted by the United States. WILLIAM A. 
ERB, also of the Office of Marine Science 
and Technology Affairs, attended a session 
on the international phase of ocean drilling 
and a preparatory meeting for the U.S.- 
Mexican Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology. BENOIT BROOKENS, special 
assistant to the deputy assistant secretary for 
oceans and fisheries affairs, attended, on 
April 11 and April 18-21, an Office of Per- 
sonnel Management Executive Training 
Seminar, at Bolling Air Force Base and 
Coolfont Conference Center, Berkeley 
Spring, W.Va. 

On April 3 RICHARD E. BENEDICK, 
coordinator of population affairs, participated 
in an all-day workshop on the effectiveness of 
family planning programs, organized by AID, 
which dealt with issues of political commit- 
ment, administrative capability, and socio- 
economic acceptability in specific country 
situations. Mr. Benedick participated in a 
conference on health and population in Bel- 
lagio, Italy, April 18-21. Participants at the 
meeting included chief executives of the 
World Bank, UN agencies and the Overseas 
Development Council, heads of aid ministries 
from Germany, Canada, Australia, Sweden 
and Denmark, and representatives of de- 
veloping countries, the Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundations, and other institutions. Mr. Be- 
nedick also met with the director general of 
the World Health Organization in Geneva. 
These meetings pointed up an increased em- 
phasis on assistance for primary health serv- 
ices, including an important component for 
family planning and population-related edu- 
cation and services. 

DWIGHT M. CRAMER, Office of East- 
West Science and Technology Affairs, 
chaired the semiannual meeting of the U.S.- 
Yugoslav Joint Board on Science and Tech- 
nology Cooperation, April 9-13, in Wash- 
ington. LEROY SIMPKINS, science attache 


at Embassy Belgrade and member of the 
board, also attended the meeting. ROBERT 
ILLING, Office of East-West Science and 
Technology Affairs, served as U.S. delega- 
tion adviser. FRANCIS M. KINNELLY and 
LOUIS KAHN, Office of Advanced Technol- 
ogy Policy and Space Affairs, participated in 
the April 23-May 4 preparatory committee 
meeting in New York for the UN Conference 
on Science and Technology for Development, 
at which negotiations began on a program of 
action for application of science and technol- 
ogy to development. LANCE KING, Office 
of Energy Safeguards and Technology, repre- 
sented the Department on the U.S. delegation 
to the working group on uranium enrichment, 
which is part of the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation, at a meeting in 
Vienna, April 19. The meeting was held for 
the purpose of reviewing proposed sections of 
the working group final report, including 
material on the proliferation risks associated 
with uranium enrichment. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director LESLIE H. GELB traveled to 
Bellagio, Italy, to participate in a seminar on 
conventional arms transfers, sponsored by the 
International Institute for Stragetic Studies 
and the Arms Control Association, May 8-13. 


OFFICE OF DISARMAMENT 
AND ARMS CONTROL 


Director MARK PALMER traveled to 
Atlanta to discuss SALT II with editorial 
boards of the Atlanta Constitution and Jour- 
nal. He also spoke at Princeton University on 
the future of arms control, and participated in 
a seminar and NATO program on SALT in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, in early May. Deputy 
director STEVE STEINER participated in 
arms control discussions with United King- 
dom officials, May 8-9, in London. ROBERT 
BEECROFT traveled to Little Rock, Ark., to 
speak on SALT. He made several media ap- 
pearances on that subject. ROBERT HAN- 
SEN served as Department expert at the 
SALT negotiations in Geneva. 


OFFICE OF NUCLEAR 
POLICY AND OPERATIONS 


GREGORY M. SUCHAN traveled to 
Belgrade and Vienna for consultations with 
Yugoslav officials and the staff of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, regarding 
the 1980 nonproliferation treaty review con- 
ference and other issues. 


OFFICE OF SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


Deputy director ARNOLD KANTER dis- 
cussed the strategic balance and the SALT II 
agreement at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, and at Wheaton College, III. 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY POLICY 


Deputy director ERIC NEWSOM, 
ALEXANDER VERSHBOW, LEON SIGAL 
and MICHAEL LEMMON attended the 
opening meeting of the NATO special group 
on arms control. Mr. Vershbow and Mr. 
Lemmon also attended the second meeting of 
the special group, May 4. JOHN DOBRIN 
attended the ministerial meeting of the NATO 
nuclear planning group, at Homestead Air 
Force Base, Fla., April 24-25. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY OPERATIONS 


In a reversal of State Department roles 
vis-a-vis the Navy, director GEORGE T. 
CHURCHILL showed the Department’s flag 
by addressing the April 20 meeting of the 
Naval Reserve Readiness Command’s Region 
4 in Philadelphia, on ‘*‘Diplomatic Uses of 
Naval Power.’’ On May 8 Mr. Churchill 
spoke again on diplomatic and naval subjects 
to foreign naval students attending the Navy 
War College’s staff course, during their an- 
nual visit to Washington. In late May, deputy 
director JACK BURGESS, served as a dele- 
gate at the annual U.S.-Soviet conference 
which reviews implementation of the bilateral 
agreement on prevention of incidents at sea. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
III gave the keynote address at the World 
Communications Conference, Ohio Univer- 
sity, April 27. On May 6 he addressed the 
graduating class of the School of Public and 
International Affairs at George Washington 
University. MARK SAWOSKI has assumed 
the duties of staff assistant to Mr. Carter. 
DARLENE KIRK, formerly of the General 
Services Division, has joined the Office of 
Press Relations. Aftez serving as a press rela- 
tions assistant in the Office of Press Rela- 
tions, SONDRA McCARTY has assumed the 
responsibilities of press officer there. On 
May 8-9 CONSTANCE DUNAWAY, program 
officer, Office of Public Programs, went to 
New York to serve as escort officer to 
LEONARD WOODCOCK, U.S. ambassador 
to the People’s Republic of China, and to 
MABEL MURPHY SMYTHE, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Republic of the Cameroon. Mrs. 
Dunaway arranged for an editorial board 
luncheon meeting at the New York Times for 


Mr. Woodcock, and an interview with For- - 


tune magazine. She also escorted him to a 
breakfast meeting of the U.S. International 
Council, to a meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Foreign Policy, and to the Asia So- 
ciety’s dinner at the Waldorf Astoria. On 
May 9 Mrs. Dunaway also attended a meeting 
of the Women’s Economic Caucus of New 
York, at which Ms. Smythe was guest 
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speaker. On May 1 GORDON HILL, coor- 
dinator for the Secretary’s public affairs ap- 
pearances, accompanied the Secretary to 
Chicago, where Mr. Vance spoke before the 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. From the Office of Public 
Programs, CHRISTINE MURRAY also ac- 
companied the Secretary. DIANA HEN- 
SHAW, Office of Public Programs, spoke on 
U.S.-Soviet relations to Close-Up groups of 
40 high school seniors each, from Michigan, 
North Carolina and the Quad Cities, on April 
10, 24 and May |. A special briefing for 30 
members of the Public Members Association 
was held May 2 in the Department. Mr. Car- 
ter; deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS of the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs; the deputy assistant secre- 
tary for personnel, ROBERT GREHENSON; 
the deputy director for management opera- 
tions, GIFFORD MALONE: the deputy as- 
sociate director for education and cultural 
affairs, ICA, DAVID NALLE; and Depart- 
ment counselor MATTHEW NIMETZ were 
speakers. Ms. Henshaw served as coordinator 
for this event. Twenty-two foreign military 
officers from the Naval War College, New- 
port, R.I., attended a special briefing in the 
Department May 8. Ms. Henshaw served as 
coordinator for this event. One hundred 
foreign military officers from the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College in Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., attended a special brief- 
ing in the Department May 17. Ms., Henshaw 
served as coordinator for this event. In the 
Office of the Historian, DELIA PITTS lec- 
tured on ‘‘Careers for Historians,’’ at the 
University of the District of Columbia; 
HARRIET SCHWAR spoke on the United 
States and China during the 1950s, at the Na- 
tional Archives; DANA JOHNSON received a 
master-of-arts degree in history from Ameri- 
can University; and FREDRICK AANDAHL, 
associate historian, retired on April 30, at 
which time Mr. Carter presented him with a 
Meritorious Honor Award. @ 


Radio group to meet 


Study Group | of the U.S. Or- 
ganization for the International Radio 
Consultative Committee will meet 
June 26 in Conference Room D, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, at 
9:30 a.m. The group deals with mat- 
ters relating to efficient use of the 
radio frequency spectrum, and, in 
particular, with problems of fre- 
quency sharing, taking into account 
the attainable characteristics of radio 
equipment and systems; principles for 
classifying emissions; and the meas- 
urement of emission characteristics 
and spectrum occupancy. 

The purpose of the meeting will 
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be to determine the work program 
looking to the international meeting 
of Study Group | in 1980. The public 
may attend and join in the discussions 
subject to instructions of the chair- 
man. Requests for information should 
be directed to Gordon Huffcutt, State 
Department, Washington, D.C. 
20520, telephone (202) 632-2592. 


International accounting 


The Department will hold a 
meeting on June 20 of the working 
group on accounting standards of the 
Advisory Committee on International 
Investment, Technology, and De- 
velopment. The group will meet from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. in Room 
1105. The meeting will be open to the 
public. The purpose will be to discuss 
the work in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) relating to questions on in- 
ternational accounting standards. A 
member of the Department will brief 
the committee and public on the re- 
sults of an April 3-5 session of the 
OECD ad hoc working group on ac- 
counting standards. Requests for in- 
formation should be directed to 
Richard Kauzlarich, Department of 
State, Office of Investment Affairs, 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 20520, or 
telephone (202) 632-2728. The 
chairman will, as time permits, en- 
tertain oral comments from members 
of the public attending the meeting. @ 


Answers to quiz 





(See Page 11) 
. Nile. 
. Amazon. 
. Ob-irtsh. 
. Yangtze. 
. Huan (Yellow). 
Congo. 
Amur. 
Lena. 
Mackenzie. 
. Mekong. 
. Niger. 
. Yenisey. 
. Missouri. 
. Parana. 
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How to save taxes 
with savings bonds 


By E. EDWARD STEPHENS 


The following is reprinted from 
the April 28 Washington Star with 
permission of the author, who is tax 
counsel for the Shipley, Smoak & 
Akerman law firm. 


If you compare U.S. savings 
bonds with corporate bonds and other 
investments, remember that Series E 
savings bonds have highly valuable 
tax advantages that other investments 
don’t have. 

On the surface, E bonds appear 
to pay interest at 6 percent com- 
pounded semiannually. But because 
of the tax breaks, the real interest 
yield is far higher. 

Remember, interest on E (and H) 
savings bonds is exempt from state 
and local income taxes, while interest 
on corporate bonds and other invest- 
ments generally is taxed. Remember 
too that these taxes are going up year 
by year. 

Sure, E bond interest, like other 
interest, is subject to the federal in- 
come tax. But there’s a big differ- 
ence. You must pay taxes every year 
on coporate bond interest and other 
interest. But you have a very impor- 
tant choice if you hold E bonds. You 
can arrange to have the interest taxed 
each year, or you can let it accumu- 
late, thus postponing the tax dates for 
many years—generally until you 
choose to cash the bonds. 

It may pay to have the interest 
taxed currently. This is true, for in- 
stance, if you give E bonds to your 
5-year-old daughter to build a fund 
for her college education. 

But generally you'll be smart to 
let the interest accumulate, thus put- 
ting off the tax date (or dates) until 
some day in the dim future. This is 
the thing to do, for example, if you’re 
building a fund to provide retirement 
income for yourself and your spouse, 
or if you’re acquiring the bonds to 
leave to your child when you die. 

It’s surprising how few Ameri- 
cans realize just how big this break 
is—this privilege of postponing the 
tax on E bond interest. When you 
delay payment of the tax, the effect is 
the same as if you borrowed the tax 
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money from Uncle Sam each year 
without having to pay any interest on 
the loans. You retain the cash you 
otherwise would have to pay out each 
year for the tax. 

If you invest the retained cash 
each year at 6 percent compounded 
semi-annually—by purchasing more E 
bonds than you otherwise could af- 
ford, for instance—your additional 
investment (of the retained tax 
money) will double in 12 years. 

When you invest in E bonds, 
you get an advantage that is obtained 
by every taxpayer who invests in an 
individual retirement account or a 
Keogh-type retirement plan. In each 
case, the worker puts part of his 
earnings into a fund each year. The 
income earned by the fund isn’t taxed 
until the worker starts drawing from 
the fund—generally many years later, 
after he retires. Since the income 
earned by the fund is not currently 
taxable, the fund builds up at an 
amazingly fast clip. 

The longer you postpone taxation 
of the income, the bigger the build-up 
in the individual retirement account, 
the Keogh fund, or your investment in 
E bonds. 

Due to postponement of the fed- 
eral tax dates plus the fact that E bond 
interest is exempt from state and local 
income taxes, the real yield on an E 
bond is far greater than 6 percent— 
even if, when you cash the bond, 
you're still in a tax bracket as high as 
you were in when you bought it. 

To show this, U.S. Treasury 
staffers have worked up a table. 
Based on the assumption that your top 
federal income tax rate is 50 percent 
and your highest state income tax rate 
is 10 percent, here’s what the table 
shows: 

If you hold an E bond five years, 
your real yield is 7.11 percent, not 6 
percent. If you hold it for 10 years, 
the real yield jumps to 7.59 percent, 
and if you hold it for 40 years, the 
real yield is 9.89 percent. 

Now suppose you don’t cash the 
bond until you’re retired, at which 
time your top federal bracket has 
dropped to 25 percent while your 
highest state tax bracket remains at 10 
percent. The real yield on your E 
bond will be 10.32 percent if you’ve 
held it five years and 10.64 percent if 
you've held it 10 years, according to 
a Treasury official. 


Another Treasury study shows 
that, over the 10 years from July 1968 
to July 1978, savings bonds per- 
formed better than the average of the 
30 Dow Jones industrial common 
stocks. You would have been better 
off with you money in savings bonds. 

Remember this: A savings bond 
is never worth less than the amount 
you put into it. But stock prices are 
up today, down tomorrow. You can 
lose your shirt. 

I speak from experience. In 1974 
my wife, Addie Irene, and I bought 
common stock of the Genera! Public 
Utility Corp. Until recently this was 
an excellent investment—very high 
dividend yield plus a considerable 
capital gain on paper. Then the nu- 
clear accident occurred at the Three 
Mile Island power plant operated by 
Metropolitan Edison Co., a GPU sub- 
sidiary. Now GPU stock is selling 
well below our purchase price, and on 
Thursday the directors cut the quar- 
terly dividend from 45 cents to 25 
cents. @ 


Radio group meeting 


Study group 5 of the U.S. Or- 
ganization for the International Radio 
Consultative Committee will meet 
June 19 from 9 a.m. to noon in the 
Walker-Ames Room of Kane Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
The group deals with propagation of 
radio waves (including radio noise) at 
the surface of the earth, through the 
non-ionized regions of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, and in space where the ef- 
fect of ionization is negligible. @ 
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Dr. Charles Frankel, 61, who 
served as assistant secretary for edu- 
cational and cultural affairs, 1965-67, 
and his wife, Helen, also 61, became 
crime victims when thery were shot to 
death in their home in Bedford Hills, 
some 30 miles north of New. York 
city, on May 10. Westchester County 
District Attorney Thomas Facelle said 
robbery was the motive behind the 
slayings. Bedford Hills police, the 
district attorney's office and the state 
police joined in the search for the 
killers. 

Dr. Frankel, an educator and 
author, was on leave as Old Dominion 
professor of philosophy and public 
affairs at Columbia. He also was 
president of the National Humanities 


Center, whose headquarters are near 


Raleigh, N.C. Dr. Frankel had been a 


Dr. Charles Frankel at his swearing-in 
in 1965. Looking on are his wife, Helen, 
second from right; daughter Susan and 
son Carl. George W. Ball, then Under 
Secretary, is at Dr. Frankel’s right. 
Justice Byron R. White of the Supreme 
Court administered the oath of office. 


member of the department of philos- 
ophy at Columbia since 1939, with 
the rank of full professor since 1956. 
In 1953-54 he served under the Ful- 
bright program as a visiting professor 
at the University of Paris, and in 1956 
he was chairman of the Conference on 
Higher Education in the United 
States, held at Princeton. In 1963 Dr. 
Frankel began a study for the Brook- 
ings Institution on the work of cul- 
tural officers in U.S. embassies 
abroad, traveling to some 15 coun- 
tries. 

Born in New York City, Dr. 
Frankel received a bachelor’s from 
Columbia in 1937, and a doctorate 
from that university in 1946. He also 
received a law degree trom Mercer 
University in 1968. Dr. Frankel had 
held several fellowships and had lec- 
tured extensively on philosophy and 
on social work subjects. He also had 
been active in international 
arly diplomacy,’’ and had served on 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ committee for international 
educational and cultural conferences 


**schol- 


in the United States. 

He traveled extensively, had 
been a frequent guest on radio and 
television programs, and was the au- 
thor of many articles in national mag- 
azines and professional journals. He 
was the author or editor of several 
vooks. Before his appointment as as- 
sistant secretary, Dr. Frankel had 
served for many years as a consultant 
to the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. The Frankels leave a 
son, Carl, and a daughter, Susan. 


James W. Sheridan, 74, a re- 
tired budget analyst, died in Sibley 
Memorial Hospital on May 14. Mr. 
Sheridan joined the Department in 
August 1945 as chief of the analysis 
section, Division of Budget and Fi- 
nance. He later held such assignments 
as assistant chief of that division, 
budget examiner, chief of the public 
affairs and international organizations 
program branch, management analyst 
and budget analyst. Mr. Sheridan re- 
tired in 1971. 

Born in New York City, he re- 
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ceived a bachelor’s from National 
University in 1936. Before joining the 
Department, Mr. Sheridan was with 
several Government agencies. He had 
served as special assistant, National 
Emergency Council, 1934-36; ad- 
ministrative assistant, President’s 
Commission on Administrative Man- 
agement, 1936, and Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, 1940-41; chief, 
administrative division, Executive 
Office of the President, 1941-42; and 
head of organizational analysis for the 
Office of War Information, 1942-45. 

Mr. Sheridan was active in the 
Boy Scouts, and for many years 
served as a leader and as chairman of 
the Catholic Committee on Scouting. 
He leaves his wife, Frances, of 3604 
Macomb St., Washington; a son, a 
daughter, a sister and a half-brother. 
The family suggests contributions to 
the Boy Scouts. 


Donald L. McKernan, 61, who 
served as special assistant to the 
Secretary and coordinator of ocean 
affairs, with the rank of ambassador, 

1966-74, and as 

director of the 

University of 

Washington’s In- 

stitute for Marine 

Studies since his 

retirement in 

1974, died of a 

heart attack in 

Beijing (Peking), 

FS China, on May 9. 

Mr. McKernan A_ leader in 

fisheries and marine science, Mr. 

McKernan was in Beijing as a 

member of the delegation of the 

Washington Council on International 

Trade, which was touring the Far 

East. As coordinator of ocean affairs 

in the Department, Mr. McKernan 

had represented the United States at 

many international fisheries negotia- 

tions and had acquired a worldwide 

reputation as a skilled diplomat and 
professional scientist. 

For many years he had served on 
the U.S. delegation to the UN Law of 
the Sea Conference. At the time of his 
death, he was chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere, a presidentially- 
appointed panel charged with advis- 
ing the President and Congress on 
matters concerning national ocean 
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policy, coastal zone management and 
the status of the nation’s marine and 
atmospheric science and service pro- 
grams. 

Thomas R. Pickering, assistant 
secretary for oceans and international 
environmental and scientific affairs, 
said: ‘‘Ambassador McKernan’s ac- 
complishments in the fields of sci- 
ence, teaching and diplomacy are an 
inspiration to all of us.’’ Senator Ted 
Stevens (R.-Alaska) noted that ‘‘Am- 
bassador McKernan’s monuments will 
be seen in the new harbors and hatch- 
eries, new commercial fishing fleets 
and shore-based processing facilities, 
and in just international agreements.”’ 

Mr. McKernan was a member of 
the North Pacific Fisheries Council 
and a consultant to the marine board 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He also was a consultant for the Seat- 
tle Aquarium. During his career he 
published many scientific papers on 
fisheries biology and the international 
aspects of ocean science. He also was 
head of Washington state’s study of 
salmon hatcheries. He was the first 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, a former adminis- 
trator of commercial fisheries in 
Alaska, and assistant director of the 
Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Research 
Laboratory in Hawaii. Born in 
Eugene, Ore., he was brought up in 
Seattle and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1940. 

Ambassador McKernan leaves 
his wife, Patricia; five daughters, two 
brothers and nine grandchildren. 
Memorial services were in Seattle on 
May 14 and in Washington on May 
18. Expressions of sympathy may be 
made in the form of contributions to 
the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital 
and Medical Center, 4800 Sand Point 
Way N.E., Seattle, Wash. 98105, or 
to the American Heart Association. 
Letters for the family may be sent to 
Mrs. Ora Chapman, administrator, 
Institute for Marine Studies, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 58102. 


George S. Roper, 71, a former 
Foreign Service officer who became 
vice president for development of 
Georgetown University, died in Anne 
Arundel General Hospital in An- 
napolis on May 16. A native of 


Rockford, Ill., he received a 
bachelor’s from Georgetown’s School 


of Foreign Service in 1927, and a 
master’s in business from Harvard 
two years later. After serving as chief 
purser for the Colombian Steamship 
Line, he joined the Foreign Service. 
He held assignments as a civil air at- 
tachee with the embassy in Ottawa, 
and first secretary in Mexico City and 
Manila, resigning from the Service in 
1953. He later was employed by 
Georgetown, retiring in 1977. 

Mr. Roper was a member of 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR), and the Auxiliary 
Guild of Anne Arundel General Hos- 
pital. He also was president of DOM, 
a fraternity. He had served as trea- 
surer of Holy Trinity Catholic Church 
in Georgetown, St. Mary’s Parish 
Council in Annapolis, and Meals on 
Wheels in the District of Columbia. 
He leaves his wife, Mary, of South- 
gate Ave., Annapolis, Md.; three 
sons, a daughter and four grandchil- 
dren. 


Oliver A. Peterson, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in a 
Battleboro, Vt., hospital on May 10. 
He joined the Service in 1948 and was 

i assigned as a 
labor attache in 
the embassy in 
Stockholm. After 
four years’ service 
there, he held a 
similar assign- 
ment in Brussels. 
Returning to 
Washington in 
1957, he became 

Mr. Peterson a labor adviser in 
the Bureau of African Affairs. Mr. 
Peterson retired in 1962, and later 
was a visiting professor at American 
University’s School of International 
Service. 

Born in Crookston, Minn., he re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, did graduate 
work at Columbia and Harvard, and 
held several Government posts in the 
early years of the New Deal. During 
World War II Mr. Peterson was a 
field. representative and division di- 
rector for the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. He also worked for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in sugar ra- 
tioning. Mr. Peterson was a member 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, Phi Beta Kappa and Delta 
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Sigma Rho. He leaves his wife, 
Esther, who is the special assistant to 
President Carter for consumer affairs, 
of the home address, 7714 13th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012; a 
daughter, three sons and five grand- 
children. 


Judge Dayle C. McDonough, 
87, a retired Foreign Service officer 
and retired probate and magistrate 
judge of DeKalb County, Mo., died 
on May 11. Born in Cameron, Mo., 
he received a law degree, cum laude, 
and later a degree of juris doctor, 
also cum laude, from the University 
of Missouri. He practiced law in 
Kansas City and was a legal editor. 
He later held a supervisory position 
in the Treasury Department in 
Washington, then joined the Foreign 
Service in 1919. 

Mr. McDonough held assign- 
ments in Concepcion, Santiago, La 
Paz, Caracas, Guadalajara, Gu- 
ayaquil, Sydney, Bombay, Glasgow 
and London, retiring from the Serv- 
ice in 1951. In 1957 he was elected 
probate and magistrate judge of De- 
Kalb County. He was re-elected and 
served in that office until his retire- 
ment on December 31, 1978. He was 
a member of the Order of the Coif. 
He leaves his wife, Isabelle Mary, of 
the home address, 608 South Water 
St., Maysville, Mo. 64469. 


Edward P. Lawton, 75, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
a nursing home in Naples, Fla., on 
April 25. Born in State College, Pa., 
he was educated in schools in the 
United States, Puerto Rico and Swit- 
zerland, and later received a master’s 
from New York University. Mr. 
Lawton joined the Foreign Service in 
1925, and was assigned to Cairo. He 
later served in Athens, Guatemala, 
Geneva, Havana, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Ottawa and Algiers, becoming consul 
general at the latter post. He retired 
from the Service in 1946. 

Known as an accomplished art- 
ist, Mr. Lawton’s works were exhi- 
bited in the eastern United Staters. In 
addition to his wife, Elizabeth, of the 
home address, 320 Seminole Way, 
Fort Myers Beach, Fla. 33931, Mr. 
Lawton leaves a daughter, Daphne. 


Helen M. Travers, widow of the 
late retired Ambassador Howard K. 
Travers, who served as U.S. envoy to 
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Haiti, 1951-53, died in Sibley Memo- 
rial Hospital in Washington on April 
20. Mrs. Travers had accompanied 
her husband on his assignments to 
Palermo, Southampton, Budapest, 
Vancouver and Port-au-Prince. In 
Washington he also had served as 
chief of the Visa Division and chief 
of the Foreign Service inspection 
corps. After his retirement in 1953, 
the Travers spent five years in Rome 
before moving to the Washington 
area. Ambassador Travers died on 
December 25, 1976. Mrs. Travers, 
who lived at 5527 Trent St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015, leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Helen E. Mahannah, 4722 Elm 
Drive, Newburgh, Ind. 47630; two 
sons and six grandchildren. 


Catherine Poe Phillips, 65, wife 
of retired Foreign Service officer 
George W. Phillips, died in a hospital 
in Hendersonville, N.C., on April 27. 
A native of Washington, and a 
graduate of the Farmington School for 
Girls in Farmington, Conn., Mrs. 
Phillips had accompanied her husband 
to posts in Austria, Germany, Brazil, 
Mexico, France and Greece. Mr. 
Phillips retired from the Service from 
Athens, and moved to Flat Rock, 
N.C., in 1972. 

Mrs. 
the Junior Guild of the American 


Cathedral in Paris, and chairman of 


the Henderson County unit of the 
American Cancer Society. In addition 
to her husband, of the home address, 
P.O. Box 147, Flat Rock, N.C. 
28731, Mrs. Phillips leaves a brother, 
two nephews and two nieces. @ 


Shipping group to meet 


The Shipping Coordinating 
Committee will conduct an open 
meeting at 10:30 a.m. June 13 in 
Room 1207. The purpose will be to 
review shipping items covered at the 
UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment, in Manila, in May. A dis- 
cussion of other pertinent shipping 
matters will take place. Requests for 
information should be directed to 
Richard K. Bank, Office of Maritime 
Affairs, Room 5826, telephone (202) 
632-0704. The chairman will enter- 
tain comments from the public as time 
permits. The public is requested to 
use the C Street entrance. 


Phillips was a member of 
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San Diego radio meeting 


Study group 6 of the U.S. Or- 
ganization for the International Radio 
Consultative Committee will meet 
June 22 in San Diego. The meeting 
will open at 9 a.m. in the Cloud 
Room. Building 33, Naval Ocean 
Systems Center, 271 Catalina Blvd. 
The group deals with matters relating 
to the propagation of radio waves by 
and through the ionosphere. Purpose 
of the meeting will be to review the 
work undertaken in preparation for 
the next international meeting of the 
group, scheduled for June 1980 in 
Geneva. The public may attend the 
meeting and join in the discussions, 
subject to the instructions of the 
chairman. Requests for information 
should be directed to Gordon 
Huffcutt, State Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520, telephone (202) 
632-2592. 


Money quiz 


Q—What's one way to avoid pay- 
ing federal tax on the interest your U.S. 
savings bonds earn? 

A—Cash bonds in after you've re- 
tired—in the period during which your 
contributions to the retirement fund are 
being returned to you in the form of 
monthly payments. It is likely that all of 
your accrued interest will be offset by 
tax exemptions and deductions. 


Q—You can have only one name 
put on the U.S. savings bonds you pur- 
chase. True or false? 

A—False. Bonds may be issued in 
one name, in the name of two persons 
as coowners or in the name of one per- 
son with a second person as benefi- 
Ciary. 

Q—ls there a penalty for cashing 
in your U.S. savings bonds before they 
reach maturity? 

A—No. You'd get back every 
penny you invested—plus interest. 

Q—What’s the smallest amount 
you can invest in U.S. savings bonds 
biweekly through the payroll savings 
plan? 

A—$3.75. 

Q—You can collect as much inter- 
est from a bank savings account as 
from U.S. savings bonds. True or 
false? 

A—False. And there’s another ad- 
vantage to buying bonds—you're less 
tempted to cash a bond than to “raid” a 
savings account. 
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Ezra, Derek. Coal and energy: the need to 
exploit the world’s most abundant fossil fuel. 
London, Ernest Benn, 1978. 182p. $14.95. 
Graves, Robert and Alan Hodge. The reader 
over your shoulder: a handbook for writers of 
English prose. New York, Random House, 
1979. 290p. $9.95. 
Horton, Philip C., ed. The third world and 
press freedom. New York, Praeger, 1978, 
253p. $20.00. 
KANTER, Rosabeth Moss and Barry A. Stein, 
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people experience them. New York, Basic, 
1979. 444p. $17.50. 
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Bloomington, Indiana Univ. Press, 1978. 
442p. $22.50. 
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New York, Knopf, 1979. 584p. $17.95 
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Revolution on pre-Revolutionary France.) 
Newsy, Eric. The big Red train ride. New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1979. 267p. 
$10.00. 
(The Soviet Union as seen from the Trans- 
Siberian railroad.) 
Rose, Lisle A. The long shadow; reflections 
on the Second World War era. Westport, 
Conn., Greenwood Press, 1978. 224p. 
$16.95. 


International relations 
BouLDING, Kenneth Ewart. Stable peace. 
Austin, Univ. of Texas, 1978. 143p. $9.95. 
(A plan for world peace.) 
CLEMENS, Walter C., Jr. The U.S.S.R. and 
global interdependence. Washington, D.C., 
American Enterprise Institute, 1978. 113p. 
53.25. 
CONANT, Melvin A. and Fern R. Gold. The 
geopolitics of energy. Boulder, Colo., 
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